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Our Benevolent Societies 


TWO COURSES i ccisuedouncnpsey 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS Waren ican iatn ot ‘Wosiner abhuaning aud 


and Twen hy cites Sc.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME mg ig fee SocIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. Wi iam 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to wh nm donations ond subscrip- 
tions and all Sy poy fr eee relating to estates and 
punuitios should be addressed. Rev. A cooph B. Clark, 

D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. 

D. D: Corresponding Secretary; Don 0. S 
ciate Secretar: tary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave.and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions inthe 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 

and in the ban among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregatiunal House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. os may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in build iy wy and ae ne. Charies 


H. Richards, 
Secretary £meri Charles 'E. Ho , Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St. Sow rs ces ¥. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington ‘St. Cotcago, Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
— House, Bosto Mass, Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

M. C, A. suiiding, & San Francisco, ‘bal. Field secre- 


From 1906 to 1911, inclusive 


Now is the time to decide which you will use 


1. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


As announced by the Lesson Committee . 
(The portion of the Bible studied each year is indicated by an X.) 








OLD TESTAMENT New TESTAMENT 


1907 |'208,.] 1910 | 1911 | 1906 | 998} 1909 


Pétriarchs| Samuel | Division Gospel First |Gospel| Acts 
To To to Three ot and 
Samuel |Solomon| Return Matthew Gospels} John |Episties. 


S06 | —1-& 
1007| Xt _| 


tg —— 

mos —|-—— ~X 
26 -— 
mos X= 


\909 —Ex 
I910 *T 
1Q}\ x 


These lessons undoubtedly accomplish in the best possible way 
the ends desired by the Lesson Committee, but they clearly do 
not afford what so many desire, aconnected and steadily progressive 
course of Bible study. 


2. THE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS 
Rev. E. Blakeslee, Editor 
The regular six years” course 


FIRST TIME THROUGH THE BIBLE - BIOGRAPHICAL 

Old Testament | Four Gospels | Actsan¢Epistles 

IstYear | 7X a 

2"Year “ te. 

3'Year ies. oo 
SECOND TIME THROUGH THE BIBLE- HISTORICAL 


— 
th i a 
4" Year X~ al 


a" Year a <i 
6"Year beg, Re 


This course is steadily progressive from beginning to end. It 
is published in seven grades, with three teacher's helpers, and meets 
the needs of schools that appreciate the extreme value of connected 
and graded Bible study. It gives a comprehensive and consecu- 
tive knowledge of the principal events and teachings of the Bible, 
and can be used successfully in any school. The testimony on 
these points is conclusive. 








tien. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOLETY Susteting 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in —_ and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Cungre; % | <oom House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago 0, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
ton pied gy Congregational House, Hostess, Wil- 
lard Sc , Presi jaent; F. K. ev Ph. D., Sec- 
retary o Ye cechebery, Treasure 

¢ Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
Rtg furnishes] lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schouls gratasteney: 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are eee by fos piagey ed from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 

The y Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, ~, Tae Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 

schoo! papers, books for Sunday school and home r 
ing, Records and Requisites fur churches and Sunday 
ools, and sells the: buoks of all other publishers as 
well asits own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
omecnenees for pe lodicals should be sent to the 
. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and al] states 
pt. to 14 Beacon treet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate nawe “* Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Uhurehes of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
| og churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 

Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Sec os Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St Y.; ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, "206 Wethersilela Ave., Hartford, 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 
ig ot Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 

. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
a Ccnareauehiaaanenas devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported Lge. by ge churches of New England. 
Bequests should bi payable to the Bostou Sea- 
man’s Friend bociety.. C eee obtibenocs from churches 
and individuals solicited 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F &. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Voit, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors = 
oon supplies in Massachusetts and in other state 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _ 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. 8 
Pek Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid” to 

kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 


pate CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object. is the estab- 
lishment and support of Kvangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday “erre % in Boston and its suburbs, 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; «'. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 























Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise’ Day, Treasurer; M 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


Pa haba 8 SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOcIETY of Bos- 
. Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Tes Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury. 





























8 pen were especially interested to see St. 
Abigail of the Pines, by the author of ‘“ The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest,” because it was Mr. 
Knight’s first appearance in a new line of literary 
work—fiction. The publishers (the Pilgrim Press) 
are gratified at the instant recognition which the 
book has won for itself op its own merits, for it 
takes an unusual book to successfully follow an 
unusual book. The charm of its atmosphere and 


For free specimen copies of the Brste Strupy Union Lessons, address 


Bible Study Publishing Company, 


250 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Se 








R all kinds of Church and Sunday School It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 

Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 1 uggested by announcements in our | Deauty of its style (not to speak of the story itself 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at ADVERTISING CoLUMNS, mention is made of the fact | at all) mark “St. Abigail” as an extraordinary 
Boston er Chicago. that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationatist. | piece of work. 
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HAVE YOU 


READ 


The book of the year? 


RELIGION and POLITICS 


A Volume of Sermon Essays 
By ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY, S. T. D. 


Rector St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


If there were nothing but the twelfth 
setmon-lecture in the book, it would be 
worth a prominent place in every 
ptivate library.— Syracuse Herald. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 


ise 11s WORTH tsing 
Worthfield Hymnal 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
ITS st 885 GOOD 
USE DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools** on every copy sold. 
CLorn Bounp. $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “earnest inguirers.”” 
Published by the publishers of the famous “ Gespel Hymns, ” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
Fer Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston aud Chicago 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 
By Mrs. JANE DEARBORN MILLS. 
“ The Best of the Mother Books.” Brings Inspiration 
to Fathers and Mothers dealing with Home Problems. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or at The Congregational Bookstore. 








THE CLORIA CAROLS 


By PHIPPS & BURNETT 
A series of seven carols for Christmas, suitable for 
choirs or Sunday schools. Sample copies 5 cents; 
quantities at rate of $5 per 100, postage extra. 


Published by A. A. C. PHIPPS, Ashland, Mass., 
or at Denominational Bookstores and Music Stores. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
for a limited number of 
atients, located in a 
ealthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
and resident physician 
in charge. =xcellent 
cuisine. House situ- 
epenensonatnen meee ated on high ground 

——— and equipped with all 
modern improvements conducive to the recovery of 
patients. Address 


S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

















[ ADVERTISING CHAT | 
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We have many times wondered how often 
our subscribers took advantage of the good 
things advertised in our columns, and when 
in so doing they made mention of the fact that 
they saw it in The Congregationalist. This 
is a little thing and we could hardly expect 
our readers always to remember it, but if 
they knew the amount of good resulting from 
it to us we feel sure they would not forget to 
do so. 

We try to have only the best of advertise- 
ments in our columns and always are thinking 
of our subscribers’ interests when we insert 
them. We want our subscribers to take a 
personal interest in our advertisers as well, 
and we know that a large number of them do. 

If you knew how carefully we try to serve 
you, you would reciprocate by saying a good 
word for The Congregationalist whenever 
you had the opportunity. The next time you 
see sumething in our columns that appeals to 
you and you write or call for it, won’t you 
just mention our name? Sooner or later we 
should hear frcm it and it makes every one 
happier. 

Won’t you do it ? 

Sincerely yours, 
THE ADVERTISING MAN. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationakst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated of, the date of 
expiration-on the 88 label. If a special receiptis 
wanted a stamp must te sent with the remittance. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.~Notice of change of address 
must reach this office 0 y to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
DISOCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
nts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowinals admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
ling to accept. But it cannot unde e@ to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its advertis 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationasist is not an indorse- 
ment by The ationalist. It is good Co ga- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press. + 
The Congregational 8S. 8S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class mati, UVomp oy Thomas Todd 
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OUR LATEST HELPFUL 


DEVOTIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Walk, Conversation and Char- 


acter of Jesus Christ Our Lord 


12mo, Cloth, ALEXANDER WHYTE 


“ Rich and glowing meditations on the life 
ot our Lord. A genuine contribution to 
Christology. What distinguishes it most is 
the author's singularly clear perception of 
Christ alone without sin. While always in 
touch with real life, Dr. Whyte has that 
power of separating himself from the stream 
of thiegs which ix ¢ssential to a great re- 
liziwous teacher.”— British Weekly (Robertson 
Nicoll, Editor.) 


The Directory of the Devout Life 


A Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


12mo, Cloth, net $1. F, B. MEYER, M.A. 


“Tn many roped the best writings Mr. 
Meyer has issued. They are eminently prac- 
tical, and the pointed and piercing ideas of 
the Master are explained and brought home 
to personal character and life in an Ulumina- 
ting and stimulating way.”— Watchman. 


The Christ of To-Day “waither? °°’ 


16m soe ~G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


net 5 

“ A powerful exposition of the reasons for 
belief in the personal Christ, proceeding 
calong the lines of a reconstruction of the 
Christ character from the experience of to- 
dy, and presepting the facts about Christ 
which at the present hour are undisputed. 
There is relief for dou»t here gnd double 

conviction for beliet.”— Westminstér: 


The Redeemed Life After Death 


16mo, Boards, net 50c. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 


“Dr. Hall gives the subject an intelligent 
and clear-cut treatment. He finds in the 
aiter life the survival of personal identity, 
the growth of the soul, and the resurrection 
of the body, regarding the body as a part of 
the personality.”’—Religious Telescope. 

“Takes high rank among the religious 
books of the year.”—Congregationalist. 


Moments of Silence 


12mo, Cloth, net $1 25. 
ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M. A. 
A book of daily meditations for a year. 


Inner Chamber of the Inner Life 


ammo, A rag ANDREW MURRAY 


Suggests thoughts of the utmost import- 
ance as to the daily need of retirement, the 
true spirit of prayer, the fellowship with God 
and kindred topics. 


Inter-Communion With God 


12mo, Cloth, net $1. 
MARSHALL P. TALLING, Ph. D. 


“ Follows the theme of ‘ Extempore prayer,’ 
,along wider and higher lines. In the pres- 
ent book, true prayer is shown to be an ap- 
proach from both the human and the divine 
sides.”—The Westminster. 


With the Sorrowin 


16mo, Cloth, flex., net 75c. 
Edited by F. W. PALMER 


Presented with c »nfidence to pastors, mis- 
sionaries and other visitors in the homes of 
sorrow, as likely to prove a most valuable 
aid in their trying experiences. With Scrip- 
ture selections of exceptional suggestive 
values and a collection of poems of comfort 
both rare and striking, the little volume will 
be greatly prized. 


Yet Another Day 


32mo, Cloth, net 25c. Leather, net 35c. 
J. H. JOWETT, M. A. 


A brief prayer for every day of the year. 
They will drive straight to the neart as noth- 
ing that ever came from Mr. Jowett’s pen. 
It is an extraordinary little book, the flower 
of the sweetest, open-eyed love of CU cist. 
The iwvpression of a single page is indelible. 











A Pastor’s 
Handbook. 








ALL FROM OUR LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 158 PifttrAve. Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. 








x Next Week—Sunday School Work 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


HAYSTACK CENTENNIAL YEAR 
MILLION DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 


Did you read our statement last week in regard to the Haystack Prayer Meeting and our 


plans for the year? 


we shall say in this space from week to week. 


If not, look up your last ConGREGATIONALIST as this underlies many things 
We are glad to report progress in every direction. 








STAR CHURCHES 


Second of Oak Park, Ill. The following telegram has been 
received. ‘‘Our Benevolence Committee authorized at prayer 
meeting last evening to ask fifty per cent. increase of present 
pledge, $1,200. Sunday School at least $600, Endeavor Society 
$100. Believe will be accomplished ; if so, church should yield 
next year, including personal gifts and women’s contribution, 
nearly $4,000. Push on these lines; it is the solution of the 
problem.’’—Pastor, SYDNEY STRONG, D. D. 

Eliot Church, Newton, Mass. The largest collection thus 
far this year — $4,037.96. They make three more offerings 
and use also the weekly pledge—expect to get $10,000 this 
year. No pastor. 


Auburndale, Mass. Collection of $1,326, an increase of $500, 
and not a rich man in the church. No pastor. 

Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn. lev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 
Collection of $1,300 — largest in years. 


Plymouth, Worcester. Rev. A. B. Chalmers. Collection of 
$1,000 —largest in years. 


AMERICAN BOARD PRAYER UNION 


See last ‘‘Missionary Herald’? for full announcement. Re- 
quests for enrollment cards are coming in rapidly. One pastor 
asks for fifty. The cards have been delayed, but are now 
ready. This is the most important step we are taking. Do 
not fail to pray for definite persons and things in our work. 
Join this union. It is to be world-wide. 


NEW LITERATURE 


‘*A Modern Knight of the Cross.’’ Annual Sermon by Rev. 
JosEPH H. TWICHELL, @ rarely interesting account of the 
life and work of John Coleridge Patteson. ‘* Self-Surrender 
the Secret of Christian Conquest,’’ by REV. WILLIAM J. 
Dawson. ‘*Save the World to Save America,’’ PREs. 
SAMUEL B. CAPEN. ‘Annual Survey,’’ Secretaries JAMES 
L. BARTON and Jupson SmitH. ‘‘ The Coming Campaign,”’ 
by Sec. C. H. Parron. ‘The Great Command,”’ an illumi- 
nated Bible marker. Send for any of these. They are free. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 





_ ATTRACTIVE 
WINTER 
VOYAGES 


TO THE 


ORIENT 


Including MADEIRA, 
SPAIN, the 
MEDITERRANEAN, 

EGYPT, 


AND THE 
wall vy HOLY 
= — " LAND 

BY THE 


S.S.MOLTKE 


From New York, January 30, 


1904, Duration 76 days. 
Cost, $300 and upward. 
Ample Py at all perts for side tripy—17 1-2 days in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 


To the WEST INDIES 


By the ‘* PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 
LEAVING NEW YORK 
t Cost $125 and upward 
; Cost $175 and upward 
¢ Cost $150 and upward 
"iCraine includes Venezuela. _ 
SPECIAL. SHORT CRUISES ‘DURING THE PALL, 
SPRING AND WINTER MONTHS 
By the “ Prinzessin Vietorixn Luise” and “ Meteor" 
From New York to the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic Seas~- Cruises in the Mediterranean And 
Adriatic Seas and to Egypt and the Holy Land. 
The duration of these Cruises varies from “74 to $3 
Days, and the Cost is Srom $875 to $176 and upward. 
Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 
will be sent promptly to any addreas upon applica 
tion to the 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
37 Mroadway 1229 Walnut Ni. 159 Kandolpt 51. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
901 Olive St.. ST. LOUIS 











New Macmillan Books 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s 
Jesus Christ and the 


Christian Character 


A companion volume to *‘ Jesus Christ and the Social 
()uestion,”’ also by the Harvard Professor. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 11c). 


Pres. Henry C. King’s 


Rational Living 


By the author of ‘‘ Reconstruction in Theology,” 
‘*Theology and the Social Consciousness,’’ ‘‘ Per- 
sonal and Ideal Elements in Education,’’ President 
of Oberlin College. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12c). 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s ew nove! 
Fair Margaret. A Portrait 


By the author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘The Heart of 
Rome,”’ ‘‘ Whosoever Shall Offend.” Illustrated. 


Published Nov. 3. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Saint-Maur’s 
A Self-Supporting Home 


A narrative of the development of a country home 
from an expense into a source of profit. 
Cloth, $1.76 net. 


Fully illustrated from photographs. Published this week. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Sixty-four & Sixty-six Fifth Ave., New York 
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Wilks 


THECONGREGATIONALIST 


Saturday 
11 November 1905 


and Christian World 


Volume XC 
Number 45 


Event and Comment 


(Next Week’s Issue) 
A Children’s Number 


Replete with articles about and for children, 
yet full of interest to older people 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Lady of the Twinkle and the Tear, 
What the Children Think of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, by Adele Marie Shaw. 

The Elder Brother, One Aspect of Father- 
hood, by Henry Turner Bailey. 

John’s First Ball Game, a boys’ illustrated 
story, by Angelina M. Tuttle. 

The Sale of David, a girls’ story, by Frances 
Bent Dillingham. 

Reviews of the Season’s Best Books for 
Boys and Girls and Little Children, with illus- 
trations from the same. 

Letters from the Children Themselves about 
the Books They Like Best. 





The Professor’s Chair, conducted by Pres. 
Henry Churchill King. 
Western Need and Benevolence, by Rev. 
Austin Rice. 
HE UNANIMOUS DECISION of the 
board of bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in session at Washing- 
ton last week refusing 
pe i As aa to confirm Prof. Hinck- 
ley G. Mitchell for an- 
other five years’ term of service in the 
Old Testament chair at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, is a surprising 
and disappointing outcome of a case 
which has attracted attention for more 
than a year. The decision is based solely 
on statements in Dr. Mitchell’s book, 
The World Before Abraham, concerning 
the historical character of the early nar- 
ratives in Genesis, which statements the 
bishops declare ‘‘seem to be unwarranted 
and objectionable and have a tendency to 
invalidate the authority of other portions 
of sacred Scripture.’’ It was surmised 
that possibly a majority of the bishops 
would vote against Dr. Mitchell, but the 
attitude of others like Dr. W. F. Mc. 
Dowell was supposed to be friendly to 
his retention. And their yielding to the 
bitter and long-continued crusade against 
Dr. Mitchell can be explained only on 
the ground of their desire to appear be- 
fore the public as a unit on a matter of 
vital importance. But it looks to out- 
siders as if they had saved the unity and 
dignity of the bishopric at a considerable 
cost to themselves and to the Methodist 
Church. Certainly the statement which 
a committee representing the trustees 
of Boston University composed of Presi- 
dent Huntington, ex-President Warren 
and Dean Perrin made before the bishops 
at Washington, was a strong and an al- 
most unanswerable argument for the re- 
tention of Dr. Mitchell. It referred to 
his affirmed loyalty to the deity of Christ 
and to other central evangelical doctrines, 


his high standing as a teacher, his fair- 
ness toward traditional views of Scrip- 
ture and to the practical effect of his 
teaching upon successive classes of pu- 
pils. To dismiss Dr. Mitchell in the face 


of such a showing in his behalf makes an 


issue not simply between the bishops and 
him but between the bishops and Boston 
University, whose trustees, faculty and 
students by an overwhelming majority 
support Dr. Mitchell. However, the in- 
stitution will loyally accept the decision 
and has already engaged Professors Brown 
and Donovan of the Baptist Theological 
Institute in Newton to take up the work 
which Professor Mitchell lays down. It 
will not be easy for the trustees to fill the 
chair permanently with a competent in- 
structor if the bishops persist in their 
attitude. 


HEN SEVEN HUNDRED official 

representatives of twenty.seven de. 
nominations assemble in New York next 
week for their first gen- 
eral convention, the ques- 
tion sure to arise before 
adjournment is, What of 
the future? Shall there be permanent 
organization of forces there gathered and 
if so what shall be its form and purpose? 
Happily we have on the other side of the 
Atlantic a federation of free churches 
which in many respects may serve as an 
object lesson to us of America. In order 
that the origin, history and present activ- 
ities of the British National Council may 
be better understood we have asked our 
English editor to describe in our issue 
this week the circumstances leading to 
its formation and the net results of the 
thirteen years association. In this coun- 
try no powerful and sometimes arrogant 
Established Church seeks to dominate 
the religious situation and therefore we 
have no need of a federation on grounds 
of defense alone. But our Free Church 
brethren abroad have done something 
more than resist the aggression of Angli- 
canism and the story of the practical work 
carried on through nine hundred local 
councils in England and Wales is sugges- 
tive and inspiring. Thereby have come 
about united evangelistic missions, cru- 
sades against gambling and drunkenness, 
frequent interchange of pulpits and much 
wholesome service of the community, 
while through the federation Noncon- 
formist sentiment is brought to bear 
effectively upon public opinion. The 
British council is made up of delegates 
from local councils instead of official 
representatives from various denomina- 
tions. The New York meeting has been 
planned on the latter basis against which 
Hugh Price Hughes, one of the chief 
founders of the British federation, fought 


Federating Chris- 
tian Forces on a 
National Scale 


successfully at its start. He held that it 
would be more truly an inter-denomina- 
tional assembly if the delegates went as 
representatives of local councils inclu- 
sive of all denominations rather than 
as chosen from a single denomination. 
There is an important distinction here 
which needs to be kept in mind when 
the question of permanent organization 
arises. 
NION OF BAPTIST and Free Bap- 
tist churches of Massachusetts is 
well under way and likely to be consum- 
siisiniat ie mated beforelong. The State 
aptists an’ Baptist Missionary Society 
sia and the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Free Baptist Churches each ap- 
pointed a committee of conference, and 
after a full interchange of views the two 
committees agreed that no good reason 
exists why the two denominations should 
not unite, since they are in accord as 
to both doctrine and polity. They also 
agreed to promote such action as would 
consummate union as soon as practicable. 
They unanimously affirmed that “all 
candidates for membership in Baptist 
churches must have experienced conver- 
sion and must be baptized by immer- 
sion.”’ Both bodies last month adopted 
unanimously the basis of union proposed 
by their joint committees, and the na- 
tional organizations will now take steps 
to bring about the union of local churches. 
We congratulate our brethren on this 
happy result. It will stimulate the ten- 
dency in other Christian bodies to join in 
closer bonds of fellowship and work. 
The word ‘‘Free’’ will drop out of sight, 
but the fact will be recognized, to the ad- 
vantage of the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood that the more conservative Baptists 
have become freer in their views of mat- 
ters not essential to Christian faith. Some 
advances have been made between Con- 
gregationalists and Free Baptists toward 
union, but the latter will be more at home 
with those who uniformly practice im- 
mersion and this union will be more effec- 
tive in promoting that practical fraternal 
co-operation which is steadily increasing 
between all Christian churches of the 
Congregational polity. 


HE BASIS of fellowship adopted for 

the Inter-Church Conference to be 
held next week in New York, as we un- 
derstand it, is loyalty 
to Jesus Christ as the 
supreme manifestation 
of God.. Some Unitarians do not wish 
for fellowship on that restricted basis. 
They stand for the broader fellowship 
of good men of all religious faiths. The 
Christian Register thus states its posi- 
tion: 


The Unitarian 
Basis of Fellowship 
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In our time the most important question is 

not whether a man is or is not a Christian. 
Deeper than that is the question, Is he reli- 
gious in the best sense of the word, is he a 
good man? While it is easy enough for Uni- 
tarians to prove that their representative men 
and women come nearer to the spirit und 
teachings of Jesus than many who make much 
of Christianity and are accorded fellowship 
without question, we think it would bea mis- 
take for Unitarians to insist that they are 
technical Christians and therefore worthy of 
fellowship. The simple question is, Shall we 
work with all good men who are trying to 
improve the condition of their fellows? 
The resolution recently adopted at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting, expressing 
the hope that Unitarians might be ad- 
mitted to the Inter-Church Conference, 
assumed that it would be “in keeping 
with our larger sense of Christian broth- 
erhood.’’ The resolution evidently meant 
to affirm that Unitarianism is part of our 
common Christianity. The Churchman, 
commenting on this resolution says: 

It has seemed to us all along wiser that the 
Federation of Churches should adhere to the 
original plan of combining in good works, so- 
cial, economic and otherwise, and not attempt 
to force co-operation in these things to a reli- 
gious test. But the conference committee 
seems to have determined upon a religious 
test in order to get upon a basis of Church 
unity. This being true, the proposition of 
the Congregational ministers and others, that 
Unitarianism should be accepted asa part of 
our common Christianity, becomes an impos- 
sible one. For while Christians may unite 
with any body of people or with individuals 
who desire to co-operate in good works in the 
hope that such co-operation will lead to the 
attainment of a Christian basis of life, it is 
wholly impossible that a body of Christian 
Churches could agree to enter into co-opera- 
tion with Unitarians with the idea that Chris- 
tianity can remain Christian if it is reduced 
and attenuated to a Unitarian basis. No con- 
ference of Christian Churches could ever ad- 
mit or do anything that would indicate that it 
would admit sach a proposition. 


AYOR JONES of Minneapolis, a 

prominent Congregational layman, 
has undertaken to give that city a clean 
and honest municipal 
government, and has 
made good his pledge. 
When elected to office last year he had 
already had experience as acting mayor 
and knew the difficulties of effecting re- 
form in a city of a quarter of a million 
people, governed as Minneapolis had been. 
He asked that judgment should not be 
pronounced on his administration till 
after one year. One of his first tasks was 
to reconstruct the police force, making it 
non-political and amenable to orders. 
The city is today one of the most orderly 
and morally clean ia the whole country. 
The latest step taken by the mayor is to 
order the closing of all licensed saloons— 
front, side and rear doors—from Saturday 
at midnight till Monday morning. He 
has spent much time quietly inspecting 
the saloon districts, and the condition of 
families of their patrons, and has sent 
men to investigate other cities where 
Sunday closing is thoroughly enforced. 
He sums up the matter by saying that 
eighty-nine per cent. of the 409 saloons 
of Minneapolis are either owned or con- 
trolled by the brewing companies. At 
least 5,000 persons, saloon’ keepers, bar 
tenders and their families are deprived of 
legitimate Sunday rest by Sunday liquor 
selling. Many families are deprived of 
the necessities of life because the pro- 
viders spend their wages in Sunday sa- 


Sunday Prohibi- 
tion Enforced 
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loons. One-third of the arrests this year 
for drunkenness were the result of liquor 
selling between the time the laborer re- 
ceived his wages Saturday night and Mon- 
day morning, less than one-fifth of the 
week. 


HE MAJORITY of citizens in all 

American cities, it is fair to assume, 

prefer honest and orderly administra- 

tion of municipal affairs. 

Public Support for They want laws enforced. 
Municipal Reform : . 

They will support a city 

government which seeks to administer 

the laws impartially and for the welfare 

not of any party but of all the people. 





President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation 


When, nearly three centuries ago, the first 
settlers came to the country which has now 
become this great republic, they fronted not 
only hardship and privation, but terrible risk 
to their lives. In those grim years the custom 
grew of setting apart one day in each year for 
a special service of thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty for preserving the people through the 
changing seasons. The custom has now become 
national and hallowed by immemorial usage. 
We live in easier and more plentiful times than 
our forefathers, the men who, with rugged 
strength, faced the rugged days, and yet the 
dangers to national life are quite as great now 
as at any previous time in our history. It is 
eminently fitting that once a year our people 
should set apart a day for praise and thanks- 
giving to the Giver of good, and at the same 
time that they express their thankfulness for 
the abundant mercies received, should man- 
fully acknowledge their shortcomings, and 
pledge themselves solemnly and in good faith 
to strive to overcome them. During the past 
year we have been blessed with bountiful crops. 
Our business prosperity has been great. No 
other people has ever stood on as high a level 
of material well-being as ours now stands. We 
are not threatened by foes from without. The 
foes from whom we should pray to be deliv- 
ered are our own passions, appetites and fol- 
lies, and against these there is always need 
that we should war. 

Therefore, I now set apart Thursday, the thir- 
tieth day of this November as a day of thanks- 
giving for the past and of prayer for the future, 
and on that day I ask that throughout the land 
the people gather in their homes and places of 
worship, and in rendering thanks unto the 
Most High for the manifold blessings of the 
past year consecrate themselves to a life of 
cleanliness, honor and wisdom, so that this 
nation may do its allotted work on the earth 
in &@ manner worthy. of those who founded it 
and of those who preserved it. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 











Without such support no government can 
succeed. Mayor Jones did not enter un- 
advisedly on a campaign of reform, nor 
at the call of any organization. He has 
studied the conditions of Minneapolis, 
has given the results of his investigations 
to the public and has aimed to be the 
mayor of all the people, to give to every 
one, the saloon keeper as well as the 
minister, ‘‘a square deal.’’ While some 
impatience has been manifested because 
he has not acted more promptly, and 
perhaps precipitately, he has steadily won 
the increasing confidence of citizens of 
all classes, knowing that the best inten- 
tions would fail without cordial and gen- 
eral support. Such government as Mayor 
Jones is giving to Minneapolis is a cam- 
paign of education. He has demonstrated 
the evils of Sunday saloons, and will have 
the public back of him in closing them. 
The arguments for closing saloons on 
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Sunday apply, though with less force, to 
the other days. It is not beyond hope 
that the people may learn that it is best 
for all classes to keep the saloons closed 
all the time. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his 
Thanksgiving Proclamation has 
avoided stilted and conventional forms 
and has made it a call for a 
The Ballot Gay of confession of civic 
and Prayer » 
shortcomings and of atone- 
ment by reform. Our marvelous mate- 
rial well-being, our security from foreign 
powers and our enhanced prestige abroad, 
do not blind him and they should not 
blind us to the fact that the foes from 
whom the American people need to pray 
to be delivered today, are ‘‘our own 
passions, appetites and follies.” We do 
need to consecrate our lives anew to 
‘cleanliness, honor and wisdom.”’ For- 
tunately all the signs on the political 
horizon indicate that on Nov. 7 the 
people of some of our states and not a 
few of our largest cities—notably New 
York and Philadelphia—are going to so 
vote in the ballot box, that they will not 
have to stay long in the confessional on 
Nov. 30. If Weaver is elected in Phila- 
delphia and Jerome in New York, Thanks- 
giving Day, 1905, can be made a very jubi- 
lant day of thanksgiving by American 


patriots, for such victories will bea sign - 


that democracy has revived among us, 
that the people have regained power, and 
that new declarations of independence 
have been signed. ‘‘ Vote as you pray,” 
is an injuction which many Christian 
voters have heard this year with more 
sensitive ears, and on Nov. 30 many of 
them will in turn pray as they voted. 


UR CHURCHES in all sections wel- 

come the evidence of denominational 
growth in the new and great Northwest. 
Dr. Samuel Greene has pre- 
pared @ summary showing 
that within the last six 
years the Congregational churches of 
Seattle have increased from twelve to 
seventeen, that the church membership 
has increased sixty-two per cent. during 
that period, while the Sunday school 
membership has nearly doubled. In 1900 
these churches gave to benevolence, out- 
side their home expenses $3,055. This 
year they have given $8,863, an increase 
of nearly threefold. Such facts demon- 
strate the wisdom of investments in 
home missions. They will come back in 
due season some thirty, some sixty and 
some one hundred fold. 


Fruits of 
Home Missions 


CLERGYMAN who has been pastor 

of one large church for more than 

a quarter of a century, and fearlessly 
Say It and Stop °P one ame mind on pub. 
lic questions concerning 

which his people are divided in opinion, 
lately revealed a secret of his continued 
popularity, which has a general value. 
He said that when he had made up his 
mind on any topic related to morals and 
religion, of public interest at the time, 
and had clearly apprehended his reasons 
for his conclusion, he stated it to his 
people with all the cogency he could 
command. Sometimes he found nearly 
all his congregation opposed to him. 
When he had once clearly and fully de- 
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livered himself on the subject at issue, 
he dropped it and said no more about it. 
This minister has held the respect of his 
congregation, and his influence with them 
has increased for twenty-five years. Too 
often the pastor dins his views into the 
ears of his people after he has ceased to 
instruct or persuade them, till they are 
weary of his theme and himself. When 
the congregation and the outside public, 
so far as it is interested in a miuvister, 
know where he stands on-a subject in 
controversy, and why, if he is wise he 
usually will stop talking on that subject. 


GREAT DEAL of discussion has 
taken place in Australia over the 
respective merits of Canada and Aus. 
tralia as fields for immigra- 
a tion. Notwithstanding its 
droughts and bush-fires, the 
Australian climate is vastly better than 
the Canadian. There is nothing wrong 
with Australia. The climate is probabiy 
the healthiest in the world. But there 
has been a great deal wrong with Aus- 
tralian land legislation and land adminis- 
tration. More or less in all the states of 
the. commonwealth (more in some than 
others) the land has passed into the hands 
of a few large holders. In order to make 
room for settlers these have to be bought 
out. New Zealand has been wiser and 
has made access to the land easier than 
Australia has. If one fifth of the energy 
which has been spent in logrolling for un- 
necessary public works had been spent in 
such directions as water conservation, 
and intelligent measures for getting the 
right people on to the right places for 
cultivation, Australia might by this time 
have been almost the garden of the world. 
Now she is a shocking example of how 
greed and bungling have wasted the gifts 
of God. 


“Through the Church” 


Nene of the Pauline allusions to the 
nature and purposes of the Church carry 
more illumination and inspiration than 
this, ‘‘That now might be made known 
through the Church the manifold wisdom 
of God.” It may profit us to turn from 
current newspaper and platform discus- 
sions of the Church, its shortcomings and 
opportunities, to this great thought which 
pulses at the heart of the letter to the 
Ephesians, The apostle saw as few men 
have ever seen, the boundless compassion 
of God and the pitiful need of men, and 
he pictures the Church as the channel 
through which one is made to flow into 
the other. 

This .apostolic conception -has not al- 
ways dominated the mind and the prac- 
tice of the Church. Sometimes it has 
conceived of itself as exclusively the cus- 
todian of truth, bound to keep guard with 
jealous eye against any attack upon the 
integrity and preciousness of its truth. 
Sometimes the Church has considered 
itself to be chiefly a depository of divine 





grace committed to it alone and involv-° 


ing an elaborate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and ritual. When these ideas have 


- ruled, the -Church has grown proud, 


pompous and distant from men, but the 
periods of its largest service have been 
when its leaders accepting Christ’s, pro- 
gram forit, have preached the good tidings 
to the poor, proclaimed release to the 


captives and recovery of sight to the 
blind, and in other ways of helpfulness 
and mercy have sought to make the 
Church a channel and not an end in itself. 

We of the modern Church are askiog 
what shall we do with it. What is its 
function? Shall we institute this new 
feature or make that novel adaptation? 
For answer let us go back to Paul’s defini- 
tion of the Church’s function. It may 
do a number of things, but it must do at 
least one thing—transmit its knowledge 
of God’s love and forgiveness to men 
everywhere. This principle should guide 
all experiments. 

And besides defining its function this 
phrase differentiates the Church from 
every other institution. Not even their 
warmest admirers would claim that a 
library or social settlement was designed 
to witness chiefly to the existence and 
character of God and to his redeeming 
purposes for men. In the complex life 
of the modern community educational 
and philanthropic agencies exert an in- 
dispensable moral influence,- but the 
Church still stands without a competitor 
in its own field, and as long as man is 
what he is—a struggling, sinful, aspiring 
being, subject to all the risks and woes 
of this mortal life—he will need the spe- 
cial ministration of the Church. He may 
not always realize this larger need, and 
the exceptional man may find God through 
some other medium than the Christian 
Church. But usually it is the touch of 
the Church through some of its various 
ramifications that brings men to a knowl- 
edge of divine truth and an acceptance 
of the divine ordering of their lives. 

May not the work of the coming winter 
be easier and more fruitful if we hold to 
Paul’s ideal of the Church? Weak as it 
is sometimes, unprogressive, imperfect— 
yet not more weak or imperfect today 
than in Paul’s time—it is still the agency 
God had selected through which to mani- 
fest his redeeming purpose to his chil- 
dren. Any Christian man, it is true, can 
be a channel of God’s grace, but he usu- 
ally increases his effectiveness when ‘he 
associates himself with others in a fel- 
lowship that represents in a peculiar 
manner Christ before men and to which 
he has entrusted the simple sacraments 
that symbolize the entrance into the 
Christian life and the continuance therein 
and which, as it lives on from age to age, 
despite its manifest shortcomings, in a 
real sense mediates and ministers the life 
of God to men. 

“Through the Church ”—how hearten- 
ing the thought is as we resume another 
cycle of worship and labor in the Church 
of our choice—the organization, whatever 


‘it may be, that to us comports best with 


New Testament principles and present- 
day effectiveness. This familiar round of 
services—Sunday worship, prayer meet- 
ing, the Sunday school, the missionary 


,endeavors—take on new glory as we 


realize that through these sometimes pro- 
saic processes the world is gradually being 
made aware of a benign God and a re- 
deeming Saviour. 





Illinois Methodists are‘reported as voting to 
start the [Illinois Methodist Advocate. Better 
stick to and ’adeqtiately support the North- 
western Christian Advocate. The days of 
local, or multiple religious journalism are 
over. 
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Another Massacre in China 


Five American Presbyterian mission- 
aries, Rev. J. R. Pearle and wife, Mrs. 
(Rev.) Charles E. Machle and child, and 
Eleanor Chestnut, M. D., stationed at 
Lienchow in Kwang Tung province near 
Pakoi—a treaty port—were murdered Oct. 
28 by a Chinese mob, the mission build- 
ings also being destroyed, and Dr. Machle 
and Miss Paterson barely escaping with 
their lives. Accounts vary as to the oc- 
casion of the uprising against these dis- 
ciples of the Master—some reports saying 
that it was the seizure of an idol by two 
of the mission staff, others that it grew 
out of a request by Dr. Machle that the 
firing of cannon near the mission hos- 
pital be stopped. 

The real cause no doubt is indicated by 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Brown, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
who points out that most of the Chinese 
in the United States come from this prov- 
ince; that.reports of the treatment of 
the Chinese in this country have greatly 
exasperated the natives; and that doubt- 
less the missionaries have suffered be- 
cause of an anti-American rather than an 
anti-Christian sentiment. That our own 
un-Christian, undemocratic treatment of 
the Chinese coming to this country, caus- 
ing’a spirit of resentment against us in 
China fruiting out in the recent boycott, 
is responsible more than anything else 
for this new chapter in missionary mar- 
tyrdom, may be inferred from a letter 
sent Sept. 28 by Mr. Pearle to a friend 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
said : 

The interest in the boycott is vital to the 
missionaries. Heretofore the Americans al- 
ways enjoyed special favor, and to fly the 
American flag meant protection; but it is dif- 
ferent now. No personal violence has been 
attempted, but the people are less cordial and 
more suspicious. People in China are not ask- 
ing that their coolies be allowed entrance into 
the States, but they only ask that the Amer- 
icans cease treating the Chinese with contempt 
and allow her merchants and students the 
same privileges that other foreigners receive. 


As soon as United States-* Minister 
Rockhill heard of this massacre he 
brought it to the attention of the Chinese 
Foreign Office, and the Emperor issued 
an edict directing that all guilty persons, 
including officers who neglected their 
duty in affording protection to the mis- 
sionaries, be subjected to exemplary pun- 
ishment; and at once two Chinese gun- 
boats with sixty Chinese soldiers, accom- 
panied by two American missionaries, 
one of them a physician, set forth from 
Canton to investigate, render aid and 
afford protection. Both in this case and 
in the recent attack on Admiral Train - 
the officials at Peking have shown a dif- 
ferent spirit from that displayed in 1900, 
and there can be little doubt of the repro- 
bation of such mob violence against 
Americans, by the Chinese Government 
under its present liberal and progressive 
régime. 

On the other hand, it is equally apparent 
that just so long as the United States, by 
its discrimination against Chinese stu- 
dents, merchants and men of. culture 
and progressive aspirations, continues to 
make natural and justifiable the resent- 
ment which all classes of the Chinese 
feel against our exclusion laws, just so 
long will there be the likelihood of such 
awful tragedies in China; and the sooner 
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the voters of this country, who wish their 
representatives in Christian missionary 
work in China saved from such a fate, 
act in shaping our laws and treaties rela- 
tive to Chinese immigration so that they 
conform to China’s moderate and sensible 
demands, the sooner we shall be saved 
from other such terrible affairs. 

Our own record of mob violence due 
to weak or corrupt local or provincial 
officers of the law prevents us from being 
over-strident or intense in our condemna- 
tion of the Chinese officials whose laxity 
or complicity may be responsible for this 
affair. One way to remedy the situation 
is to write a letter to your representative 
in Congress, favoring fair play for the de- 
cent, ambitious Chinese who care to co 
business with our traders and manufac- 
turers or who wish to study in our schools 
and colleges, and then see to it that he 
votes right when Congress meets. The 
executive branch of our Government has 
seen light; it is the legislative body that 
now needs conversion. 


Russia Stumbling Upward 


Three supplementary acts of the Czar 
and his adviser, Count Witte, during the 
past week point upward and forward: 
(a) the prompt acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of democracy’s bitterest enemy in 
the empire, M. Pobedonosteff, Procurator 
of the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Greek 
Church; (b) a declaration of amnesty to 
most of the political prisoners through- 
out the empire; (c) and a pledge to Fin- 
land that she shall have a constitutional 
government responsible to the Secretary 
of State and a Russian Diet, which will 
be an advance over her status up to 1899, 
when the Czar broke faith with his prede- 
cessor’s solemn vows and began the hated 
autocratic régime which the Finns have 
resisted with superb devotion to liberty. 

That the arch enemy of democracy and 
the hated despot of the orthodox ecclesi- 
astical machine resigned because unwill- 
ing to work under a form of government 
with any representative features, does 
not alter the significance of the fact that 
he is down and out. That the Finns had 
revolted and were under arms, and that 
to have persisted in refusal of their de- 
mands would have involved open war, 
does not alter the fact that Finland once 
more has liberties prophetic of those 
which other smaller peoples under Rus- 
sian sway may now some day hope to 
have. Indeed, Poland already thrills 
with a new hope. 

The frightful atrocities throughout the 
empire in towns like Odessa and Warsaw, 
we regret to say, seem to be due mainly 
to mobs incited by the reactionary ele- 
ments of society, who hate the conces- 
sions made by the Czar, and to race hatred 
against the Jews. Those who hate evolu- 
tion toward democracy are not superior 
to the temptation to incite the vicious 
and vulgar to acts which will seem revo- 
lutionary and anarchistic, and of such 
foes of Liberalism the Orthodox Greek 
Church has many among its priesthood, 
and the administrative and police head- 
quarters throughout the empire have 
many among their officials, 

The Czar and Count Witte now have to 
face not only the clamors of the radicals 
who wish for a form of representative 
government and a degree of popular con- 
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trol which Russia’s best friends within 
and without her borders deem her people 
quite unprepared to administer wisely, 
but they also have to fight the back-fire 
set by those in the upper circles of St. 
Petersburg society and in the bureaucracy 
who believe that a conflagration of an- 
archy is the surest way of frightening the 
Czar into withdrawing concessions al- 
ready granted. 

Unfortunately, at the present time 
Count Witte has not the full confidence 
of the Liberals or Moderates, the pro- 
moters of the remarkable zemstvos move- 
ment, or the ‘‘intellectuals,’’ who are the 
brain and conscience of the political up- 
rising which the world has just seen. 
Had he that, could he but prove to them 
that he at heart is a believer in democracy 
and not a mere ambitious opportunist, 
his future would be surer and the task of 
prophecy as to Russia’s fate easier. Just 
now he is suffering as many another great 
figure in history has, when brought face 
to face with Destiny, because his fellow- 
men feel surer of his intellectual attain- 
ments and astuteness than they do of his 
moral rectitude and disinterestedness. 
Saviours of nations in the past have been 
men who, whatever their other shortcom- 
ings, were sincere in advocacy of the cause 
in which they were engaged. This is as 
true of Napoleon and Bismarck as of 
Cromwell and Lincoln. 

The happiest omen for the future of 
Russia will be news that Count Witte and 
the Liberals understand each other and 
have mutual confidence, for no man can 
reconstruct a form of government and 
mediate between historic autocracy and 
prophetic democracy who is not trusted 
by some-group of honest, intelligent men, 
however few in number. Happily, latest 
reports from St. Petersburg hint that 
Count Witte is being trusted more than 
he was a week ago. 


Freedom of the Press 


At a time when Russia is in the throes 
of political reformation to secure—among 
other things—liberty of thought and 
speech, it is the irony of fate that we 
should be getting evidence as to forms of 
tyranny which control the press of this 
country and prevent editors either from 
learning what should be known, or re- 
porting it and commenting on it in case 
they do discover it. We called attention 
last week to evidence given before the 
New York Legislative Committee as to 
the willingness of some of the most 
flourishing and highly-rated journals in 
the country to publish for pay news favor- 
able to the insurance companies now un- 
der investigation. This policy of the 
counting-room with respect to what is 
nominally news, we argued, must affect 
more or less the editorial comment of 
these journals. 

Collier’s Weekly of Nov. 4 published 
documents in facsimile which show con- 
clusively the grip which patent medicine 
advertisers have on the newspapers of 
this country, preventing them from either 
reporting or commenting favorably on 
any movements, educational or legisla- 
tive, which have for their object the sal- 
vation of the community from the per- 
nicious physical and moral effects of 
many of the proprietary and patent med- 
icines of the trade. This article in Col- 
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lier’s is enlightening as to the extent to 
which control of Boston’s entire press 
goes, and is as humiliating as it is en- 
lightening. ‘‘Lincoln,” the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who has visited the Philippines and is a 
defender of expansion, does not hesitate 
to assert, knowing conditions both in 
Washington and Manila, that the Gov- 
ernment’s censorship of news from the 
islands now suppresses news about un- 
toward conditions there which the Amer- 
ican people ought to know. 

If economic and political liberty are to 
survive in this country, or if we are to 
make a creditable record as educators of 
peoples beyond seas in the art of self- 
government, it can only be by preserva- 
tion of a free, untrammeled, moral press, 
which puts truth and honor above aught 
else. 





Park Street’s New Pastor 


Rev. Arcturus Z. Conrad, D. D., who is ex- 
pected to begin his labors next week as co-pas- 
tor with Dr. Withrow of Park Street Church, 
Boston, is already thoroughly at home with 
Massachusetts Congregationalists. He was 
for several years an influential leader among 
their churches. 

Dr. Conrad is the son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman, was born in Indiana, spent his 
early life in Minnesota, graduated at Carleton 
College in 1882 and from Union Seminary, New 
York, three years later. He also pursued 
special studies for three years in philosophy 
in the University of the City of New York. 

His first pastorate was over the Ainslie 
Street Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, and 
during his five years’ labor there about 500 
persons were received to membership. Dr. 
Conrad was called to the Old South Congrega- 
tional Church, Worcester, Mass., in 1890, and 
remained till 1902, when he resigned because 
of ill health. Daring his pastorate there 
about 1,100 members were added and congre- 
gations were uniformly large. Recovering 
from his nervous breakdown from overwork 
Dr. Conrad announced last February his 
readiness to resume pastoral work. He 
preached considerably in England during 
the spring and summer, receiving a call to 
the pastorate of the Congregational church 
at Bromley, a suburb at the south of London, 
and also several invitations to churches in 
this country, at Kansas City, Seattle, Albany, 
New York, etc. A correspondence was opened 
last June bet ween him and Park Street Church, 
which progressed favorably till he was as- 
sured that the congregation were ready to call 
him to the pastorate. The call unanimously 
voted by the church and ratified by the pew- 
holders, was promptly accepted. Notwith- 
standing the attractions of other churvhes, he 
has elected to come to Park Street, and with 
the support of all connected with it he will 
take up the work with hope and enthusiasm. 
The churches of Greater Boston will rejoice 
to see this historic church renew her strength 
as it was in former years, and a strong con- 
gregation at this center of the life of Boston 
would mean much for the spiritual quicken- 
ing of the whole city. 





In Brief 


. Dr. Munger, in his striking article, and S.S. 
McClure agree. It is best to say theft and 
not “ graft.” 





Vermont needs to take a broom, disinfect- 
ants and whitewash and do a job of cleansing 
in her state’s prison. 


New York next week will take on a distinc- 
tively inter-denominational hue, especially in 
the vicinity of Carnegie Hall. The great con- 
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ference bids fair to mark an era in Christian 
progress. i 


One-third of {he Yale Freshmen cannot see 
things as they are without the aid of eye- 
glasses. Does the increased complication of 
problems the modern student is called to solve 
increase defective vision? 





Ten states this year have furnished no 
students for the Rhodes scholarships up to 
the required standards, and there are fifteen 
vacancies waiting for young men who want a 
free education at Oxford University. 


The drift of population cityward, toward 
metropolitan areas, is shown by the New 
York State census, which credits Greater 
New York with a population of almost half 
the population of the State, 8,066,672 people. 


The Presbyterian Standard of Charlotte, 
N. C., was forced to suspend publication for 
two weeks because of a strike. Its readers 
thus had an opportanity to gain appreciation 
of its customary bill of fare of apt, virile com- 
ment on affairs of Church and State. 








Congratulations to the Northfield schools 
on the successful outcome of their efforts to 
become free of all indebtedness. Provided 
now the Christian public will contribute regu- 
larly and generously for their maintenance 
Mr. William R. Moody’s desire not to increase 
the tuition fees will be gratified. 





The treasurer of Tabor College, Iowa, ac- 
cording to a dispatch published in the Chicago 
Record- Herald, has confessed to having forged 
notes amounting to over $50,000, and has col- 
lected the money on them from the bank of 
which he is vice president. It is to be hoped 
that the college will not lose thereby. 





Why doesn’t The Congregationalist reach 
New England subscribers earlier in the week? 
Because those most distant require to be the 
first served in order that all may fare alike. 
We intend so far as practicable that those in 
the distant West shall have the paper before 
the Sunday following the date of its issue. 





The Tammany rival candidate for the place 
of Attorney General Jerome’s office in New 
York does not charge Mr. Jerome with having 
enriched himself by graft, but frankly says 
“if Jerome didn’t ‘ getit’ himself he must bea 
fool.’’ That shows the Tammany estimate of 
the value of public interests to officers elected 
to look after them. 


The death of Sir George Williams, created a 
knight by Queen Victoria in 1894, ends the 
career of a London business man of large 
means and noble heart whose claim to immor- 
tality will be that he founded the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which now girdles the 
earth with its headquarters for worship, study, 
service of humanity and recreation. 





It is gratifying to find the relig’ous press of 
the Sonth condemning Thomas Dixon’s story, 
The Clansman, as dramatized and now played 
throughout the South, with one lynching al- 
ready to its credit so it is said, and a revival 
of racial and sectional animosities wherever 
it goes. The Presbyterian Standard says it 
**ean do no good in the South, and may do an 
infinity of harm.”’ 


This week Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn is 
making a tour through New York State sim- 
ilar to that which Dr. Jefferson took not long 
ago, with.a view to strengthening the churches 
of our order. Soon Dr. Cadman will follow 
in their train. Paul and Barnabas were not 
more welcume when they went to “see how 
they do’’ than are these metropolitan preach- 
ers when they thus carry cheer to their 
brethren. 





Columbia University’s answer to the father 
who asked the university officials to aid him 
in getting his boy to study rather than play 
football shows that the in loco parentis theory 
has departed entirely from that institution. 
So long as the boy maintains a certain standard 
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in his duties he may do as he pleases about 
football—is the essence of the academic reply 
to a father whose own authority was con- 
fessedly impaired. 





The High Church wing of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, of which 
Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac is a leader 
conspicuous for his solicitude for a complete 
understanding of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church with the Orthodox Greek Church, is 
much concerned because Rev. I. N. W. Irvine, 
whom Bishop Talbot deposed from the min- 
istry a year or two ago, has been accepted and 
ordained a priest of the Holy Orthodox Greek 
Church in America by Archbishop Tikhon. 


An interesting dispatch from Rome says 
that Secretary of War Taft when in Manila 
recently conferred with the Roman Catholic 
bishops and Mr. Ambrose the papal delegate. 
Mr. Taft complained that Pius X. had not 
stood by the compact made with Pope Leo 
XIII., namely, that moneys paid to the friars 
by the United States would not go out of the 
islands. It is said that the Catholic repre- 
sentatives also set forth the need of aid from 
the insular treasury for parochial schools, 
whereupon Secretary Taft asserted anew the 
impossibility of any such course as it was 
against the traditional policy of the United 
States. ‘‘So have been many other acts in 
the Philippines,” the Catholics might have 
replied. 





Principal Forsyth, at the recent meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, of which he is chairman, made an im- 
passioned appeal to the bishops and especially 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, for fair treat- 
ment of Nonconformists, saying that the bish- 
ops were largely responsible for the persecu- 
tion of Passive Resisters. The Bishop of 
Wakefield at the conference of his diocese 
undertook to answer Dr. Forsyth, saying that 
if there were injustice for which the bishops 
were responsible he prayed that God would 
forgive them and remove it. But Noncon- 
formists will hardly count much on such 
prayers. They would rather the bishops 
themselves would do something to remove the 
injustice and then ask God for forgiveness. 


The Board of Church Extension of the Meth- 





‘odist Episcopal Church brought before the 


General Missionary Committee of the church 
last week, as it voted upon the budget for the 
coming year, the desirability of special ap- 
propriations to strengthen Methodist churches 
in Berkeley, Cal., Princeton, N. J., Oberlin, 
O., and at State College, Pa. In other words, 
Methodists intend to conserve their denomina- 
tional interestsincollegetowns. Ourinterests 
are well cared for in Berkeley and Oberlin. 
We have relatively few students at either of 
the other institutions mentioned above; but 
at the great State Universities of the Interior 
and West, we have our duty in this important 
matter to perform, and a very good test of the 
real fellowship and ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship of the denomination it will be. 


It is interesting to note that the defender of 
the ‘‘ Big Three” Insurance Companies, who 
writes on them in the Review of Reviews 
(November), defends the agency system thus: 
** As well attempt to establish a church with- 
out preachers. Few people go directly to a 
church and asked to be enrolled... . No re- 
ligion has ever reached and served humanity 
without organization, without devotees, with- 
out the contagious example of enthusiastic 
advocates. No life insurance company has 
ever achieved anything worth while without 
driving its principles home through men.” 
The author then proceeds to compare the con- 
servative, non-pushing companies with Uni- 
tarianism, and his company with Methodists 
and Roman Catholics—yea indeed to the Sal- 
vation Army in its aggressiveness. 





The prayers of Christians are asked for the 
evangelistic campaign begun in Toledo, 0O., 
and led by local pastors. The committee of 
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the Church Federation, enlarged to fifteen 
members, including pastors.and laymen, has 
general direction of the movement. The plans 
include noonday meetings down town in the 
business district, shop meetings for men all 
over the city, group meetings by neighbor- 
hoods and neighborhood prayer meetings, as 
well as a series of meetings in the various 
churches after Jan. 1. It is believed that 
Christians of the city will respond adequately 
to the leadership of their own pastors. A two 
days’ “‘ retreat” for confession and consecra- 
tion was recently held by the leaders, and they 
are seriously and cheerily active in this cam- 
paign. The movement gives much promise of 
fruit. 





We lately mentioned in The Congregational- 
ist the way in which Massachusetts Congre- 
gationalists care for their aged and infirm 
ministers without any expense of administra- 
tion of the funds received. We repeat that 
this should be done more generously by 
our churches. We are reminded that other 
states are doing the same work. Connecticut 
churches are on the who'e making better pro- 
vision for their worn out servants than Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan gave to its beneficiaries 
of this sort $100 each last year, though only ~ 
71 of its 342 churches helped to do it. In sev- 
enteen states Congregationalists are attempt- 
ing to do this duty, not second to any other in 
importance. If each church would give one 
special offering for this purpose at one com- 
munion service each year, this duty would be 
well discharged. 


President McCurdy of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, when under the harrow 
which Mr. Hughes dragged back and forth 
over his mind and rudimentary conscience, 
vented a slur on the clergy in the following 
words: 


The papers have talked about the salaries 
received by professors in colleges and miais- 
ters of the gospel, and soon. Why, I doubt, 
without mentioning any names, whether some 
clergymen who have recently expressed them- 
selves in public would make very good man- 
agers of financial institutions or be worth 
anything to their companies. 


To which Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell replies, in 
the Christian Intelligencer: 


lt is scarcely to be expected that the insur- 
ance companies now ander fire will remove 
their discrédited officials, or appoint ministe- 
rial critics to take their places; but would it 
not be wise to attach to each executive com- 
mittee a low-salaried clergyman whose busi- 
ness should be to open the meetings with a 
reading of the Ten Commandments and a 
prayer expressive of repentance and the fear 
of God? 





Personalia 


Lord Curzon is ill with fever. 

Helen Keller reads every word the Presi- 
dent utters and prays for sight that she may 
see the man she admires so much. 

Baron Schlippenbach, Russian consul in 
Chicago, says that Count Witte’s visit to the 
United States converted him to democracy. 

Austin Scott, LL D., resigns the presidency 
of Rutgers College and returns to teaching 
history, in which he was markedly successful. 

Signatures of more than two million women 
to a petition for the unseating of Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah, will be presented to Congress 
when it meets. 

Bishop Doane of Albany, N. Y., is out with 
a letter excoriating the valgarity and license 
of the people of that city in their recent Hal- 
lowe’en carnival. 

Bishop Van Buren of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Purto Rico says that there is 
a great deal of discontent there, some of it 
just and some of it unjust. 

A Massachusetts legislative commission is 
taking evidence as to the expediency of mak- 
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ing the Daniel Webster home in Marshfield, 
Mass., a public reservation and park. 


Rear Admiral Rae, chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering of the Navy, says that the 
navy is so short of engineers now, that if war 
were to come we would be seriously crippled. 


Mrs. John L. Gardner has just paid $194,- 
000 to the Federal treasury in duties on works 
of art in her palace in Boston. This is a form 
of protection that American artists denounce 
as freely as lay lovers of art. 


After his return from his recent trip East 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., of Topeka, 
was taken suddenly and seriously ill, his life 
being endangered for several days. We are 
glad to hear directly frcm him that heis slowly 
recovering. 


John F. Wallace, former chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal Commission, whom Secre- 
tary of War Taft disciplined so vigorously, 
has put personal feeling aside and now, with 
fine patriotism, is giving the Government the 
benefit of his expert advice. 


Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens of Maine has 
been re-elected president of the W. C. T. U. 
after a spirited contest in which she was under 
fire for being at the head of a “ring” which 
was ruling arbitrarily. The vote of 427 to 39 
shows how the charge was esteemed by the 
constituency. 


Police Commissioner McAdoo of New York 
City, who suppressed G. B. Shaw’s play in 
New York City, wrote toa woman who blamed 
him for it that he thought the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount—‘‘al- 
though looked. upon in certain quarters as 
trite and conventional ’’—better for her chil- 
dren to study than one of Mr. Shaw’s plays. 


Methodist bishops in session in Washing- 
ton last week, waited on President Roosevelt 
and presented him with a memorial recording 
their appreciation of his firm stand for civic 
righteousness and his ‘square deal” variant 
on the Golden Rule; also for his exaltation of 
the home, and his great service to humanity 
in bringing peace to pass between Japan and 
Russia. 


The appointment of Charles A. Stillings as 
public printer at Washington, puts a man 
free from all political encumbrances, and a 
competent printer as well, at the head of an 
office where reform has long been needed. He 
stands for the ‘“‘openshop.”’ Nowif Congress 
will only quit publishing such inordinate edi- 
tions of useless publications, and thus wasting 
the people’s money, our record as a publish- 
ing nation will be cleaner. 


Mr. Silas McBee of The Churchman, when 
he was ushered into the throne room of the 
Vatican last summer and was introduced to 
the Pope, immediately through the interpreter 
hastened to explain to Pius X. that though of 
another Christian communion, he had come to 
pay his respects to a man whom he honored. 
Before the interpreter had finished His Holi- 
ness interrupted and replied, ‘‘I do not care 
whether you are a member of this communion 
or not, Iam glad to meet you as a Christian.”’ 


Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary has accepted the invitation of 
the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee to membership in it as a representative 
of the Congregational denomination. This 
place has been vacant much of the time during 
the last four years and a number of eminent 
men who have been elected to fill it have de- 
clined. Dr. Mackenzie is an able theologian, 
a Biblical scholar and at the same time knows 
about Sunday schools by practical experience. 
He is in every way an excellent man for the 
place. 


Rev. Sarah A. Dixon, a graduate of Boston 
University Theological School, an ordained 
minister and for seven years pastor of the 
Congregational church at Tyngsboro’, Mass., 
has become associate pastor with Dr. Kenn- 


gott of the Trinitarian Church, Lowell, Mass., 
at a salary of $1,000 per year. Thus an able 
and fully-equipped clergywoman obtains the 
position and remuneration her service merits. 
Mr. Kenngott’s faithful and successful labor of 
thirteen years has built up a congregation 
larger than one pastor can handle to advan- 
tage, and he deserves an efficient helper. 


The Human Minister 
How He Spends His Salary 


‘That man has a harassed look,’”’ remarked 
the Human Minister, pointing to a brother 
clergyman who had recently accepted a call 
to a prominent city pulpit. ‘‘ It isn’t the look 
of spiritualized anxiety a minister gets when 
his work isn’t going well and he is praying a 
good deal about it, it is just plain worry on 
acash basis. It’s the worry of the man who 
puts a quarter in his pocket for car fare and 
luncheon and tucks beside it a dollar bill, in 
case he is run over or is held up by some- 
body.” 

A minister’s salary is mostly spent for him 
by other people, and it’s really no wonder that 
when he gets an unexpected bit of money from 
some wedding fee he persuades his wife to let 
him buy rubber trees and gold mines, or to 
have a volume of his sermons published at his 
own expense. 

Other people, as every-minister knows, dic- 
tate his actions in no small degree. Suppose 
he gets a good salary—and in the ministry 
anything over two thousand dollars is *‘ good.” 
Then, being the representative of so Jarge and 
prosperous a church, he must first of all live 
in a “‘ suitable neighborhood.” I knew a man 
in a New York suburb who had $2,000 and 
paid $600 house rent, because there was no 
other possible house for him to hire, and our 
non-Episcopal churches never build parson- 
ages until they have parish houses, organs, 
kitchens, kindergartens, choirs and missions. 
Then what isn’t expended in remodeling the 
church or paying the debt of the Board is 
occasionally put in the ‘‘ parsonage nest egg’’ 
in the presence of the enthusiastic infant class. 
So the suburban minister gave over a quarter 
of his salary for rent, and that—so says his 
favorite volume upon How to Live Elegantly 
upon a Thousand a Year—is disproportionate. 
But it is necessary to save the pride of the 
parish, that pride which so many ministers 
save by putting out good money, that pride 
which is as dominant and as elusive as the 
famous ‘‘Mrs. ’Arris.’’ In fact parishes 
haven’t much pride or they would not let 
the minister save it so often and so expen- 
sively. ‘ 

I knew another man. He lived in Brooklyn 
and $1,000 of his $4,000 went for house rent; 
and as this desirable house, selected for him 
by his treasurer, was beautifully located many 
city blocks from everywhere, and as he had 
a large family, it took $500 more in the course 
of the year for car fare, especially as his 
deacons told him that his strength lay in 
‘* ministering in the homes of his parish.” 

I knew another man and he had a clever, 
capable wife whom the parish longed to have 
“take right hold and help.’”’ Soshedid. She 
had one maid and several little children, and 
as these tied her energetic hands somewhat, 
one of the ladies went to her and said, ‘‘ My 
dear Mrs. So and So, you are getting quite 
worn out; we ladies really feel that we must 
insist upon your getting another maid.’’ So 
the minister’s overcoat and his year’s books 
and part of the summer vacation, and a few 
magazines went into the pocket of the second 
maid. 

No, I am not talking of things which 1 know 
nothing of. These things are all true, and if 
we had an open ministers’ meeting with the 
topic, How I Spend My Salary, you would 
find out. 

There are others to help spend it; the un- 
fortunate ones who are cumpelled to canvass 
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for books or to sell things and who come first 
of all to the minis‘er because they think he 
has a human heart and will be kind. Thank 
heaven he still is kind, as a rule, even when 
he can’t afford it. ‘*‘ We are too poor to give 
that,’’ said a minister’s wife on one such occa- 
sion. ‘We are too poor not to give it,’’ re- 
torted the minister. ‘‘If poverty is going to 
make us ungenerous and unsympathetic, then 
it is time to sit down and consider.” 

In most churches there are many small ex- 
penses put upon the minister concerning which 
he is too proud to speak. The large map of 
India that comes “express collect,” finds the 
church closed and is brought to the minister’s. 
All sorts of express packages, all sorts of 
things that must be mailed in a hurry and 
that require stamps, the man who did a little 
work around the church and does not know to 
whom to go for his pay—all these gather of 
one accord at the ministe:’s study door. Some 
churches have a fund for these things. Every 
church ought to. 

Then, all the minister’s family must belong 
to all the societies and carry home all the mite 
boxes; they must also all attend all the sup- 
pers and entertainments. That makes quite 
anumber of ‘‘alis.” The minister’s pride 
will not allow him to do anything but pay for 
all these things at once, buy something at 
every sale, contribute to every missionary’s 
support, and in general to ‘‘set a good ex- 
ample.” The salary has dwindled from its 
former majestic proportions, you see. Then 
there’s another little leak. Representatives 
of the energetic church organizations, in the 
throes of some must-be-successful entertain- 
ment, send hurriedly for food or flowers or 
anything else that is lacking, and omitting to 
give the name of any one who will be re- 
sponsible, fail to note that the obliging florist 
or baker some weeks later, when the matter is 
entirely forgotten, presents his bill to the min- 
ister. Thereupon the minister makes an effort 
to run the bill to earth, and discovers that the 
society is “‘so sorry, for every cent from that 
entertainment has gone to Micronesia or the 
Salvation Army.’’ Do you suppose that the 
minister lets the florist or the baker suffer? 
No indeed—he must save the parish pride. 

Haven’t we already seen the minister go 
pretty deeply into his monthly stipend? And 
now come the butcher and the grocer, and 
lastly a few necessary clothes. Not many 
books or magazines or concerts, or trips, not 
many boxes of candy or treats for the children 
come out of even a “good salary.” I don’t 
know why ministers are not always in debt; 
as a matter of fact most of them find the tide 
of bills, especially in a flourishing city parish, 
rising like the waters of Ezekiel’s vision, and 
it’s a lucky man who can swim to shore. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 3 


Mrs. J. L. Sewall of Randolph presided. 
Mrs. Capron spoke of Pundita Ramabai, who, 
in addition to the care of fifteen hundred 
widows, has established twenty preaching 
places. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne gave an account of the 
visit of Harpoot missionaries at Van at the 
time of the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Turkey Mission in July. 

Mrs. W. O. Ballantine and Miss Edith 
Gates, who sailed on the Winifredian Nov. 1, 
were commended to prayerful interest. Mrs. 
Ballantine leaves four children in this coun- 
try and, accompanied by her youngest, will re- 
join her husband at Rahuri. Miss Gates goes 
back to the land of her birth, where the wel- 
come of her parents awaits her; and her 
work among the Marathi people will not be 
altogether strange, even at the beginning. 

The approaching annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board gave direction to many ear- 
nest petitions, and the interesting program 
announced promised days full of profit to all 
who might share the feast. 
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Mr. Richards’s Installation at South Boston 


No council in this vicinity of late has as- 
sumed more of the characteristics of a fellow- 
ship meeting than that which helped install 
Rev: F. B. Richards over the Phillips Church 
at South Boston last week Thursday. The 
large assemblage represented between thirty 
and forty churches, and a number of former 
attendants on Phillips Church now worship- 
ing elsewhere came back to sanction by their 
presence the beginning of the new pastorate. 
Dr. Arthur Little was moderator, and Mr. 
Richards’s statement was so clear, compact and 
satisfying that the council did not go into 
private session, but simply requested the can_ 
didate to withdraw while the unanimous vote 
was taken. This somewhat extraordinary 
ecclesiastical procedure gave the large con- 
gregation present the unusual chance, not 
only to see how a council behaves from start 
to finish, but to hear, also, the warm words of 
appreciation of Mr. Richards from several 
former college and seminary mates and from 
Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn, representing 
Manhattan ministers, especially Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson, with whom Mr. Richards was as- 
sociated for several years. 

Mr. Richards confronts his work with cour- 
age and realizes that his problem is as he said, 
**To hold what you can and get what is slip- 
ping away.” He has had an extended experi- 
ence in New York combating the up-town 
drift, while an earlier ministry in Wisconsin 
proved his ability to cope with frontier con- 
ditions. His paper revealed a believer in 
institutional methods, but wanting them to 
be alive with the spirit of Christ. He is dis- 
posed to fellowship any one, from Catholic to 
Unitarian, who is willing to say ** Lord, Lord,” 
and whose life is under the mastery of Christ. 

The text of the sermon by Dr. A. J. Lyman 
of Brooklyn was the significant phrase, ‘‘ The 
Church of the living God.” He appliei this 
great word ‘“‘living ’”’ to each of the five main 
relations of the Church—the historical, the 
critical, the spiritual, the social, the practical— 
laying the main stress uoon the last. 

In his charge to the people, Rev. C. A. Dins- 
more paid a noble tribute to Phillips Church 
by saying that its greatest reason for’pride lay 
in the fact that it ‘‘had demonstrated the 
power of Congregationalism to meet the down- 
town problem of our own city.”’ In spite of 
all the changes in population it still remains 
the strongest Protestant church in the neigh- 
borhood. Years ago at a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club he heard one of its mem- 
bers say frankly that our polity finds favor 
only with literate and cultivated folk, that 
it has no power to reach the so-called 
““masses.”?’ The history of Phillips Church 
refutes such a statement because it is minis- 
tering today—and most effectively, too—to the 
common people. 

The keynote of all the services seemed to be 
our duty to the outlying world of humanity, 
and the ability of Congregational churches to 
fulfill the God-given obligation. 


The Evangelistic Note at Jamaica Plain 

Central Church, Jamaica Plain, is making 
effective use of the gospel hymn in its evening 
services. Last Sunday Louis E. Smith, a 
popular local singer, sang several solos with 
much feeling and expression, using his auto- 
harp as accompaniment. A well-drilled chorus 
under Professor Adams’s direction added to 
the effectiveness of the musical program. Mr. 
Hawkins took for his subject The Land of 
Nod, from the text, ‘‘And Cain went out 
from the presence of Jehovah and dwelt in 
the land of Nod.” He pictured the outcast 
from God in his lonely wanderings and with 
evangelistic earnestness u' ged others to return 
from the “land of wandering” to the home 
of God. Mr. Hawkins’s style is vivid and 
forcible, enriched with apt illustration. A 
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brief after-meeting followed, and it is inter- 
esting to note that these meetings were insti- 
tuted at a request from the laymen of the 
church and are attended by a large proportion 
of those who are not regular churchgoers. 

It has been the custom of the church to ob- 
serve the Week of Prayer during the first 
week in January, but this. year it has decided 
to place the week nearer the beginning of the 
year of church work, thus avoiding the in- 
clement weather and post-holiday languor en- 
counteredin January. Throughout this week, 
therefore, meetings are being held every even- 
ing, at which Mr. Estey, the popular North- 
field singer, and Miss Cabot will assist. The 
large Sunday evening audience seemed to sym- 
pathize with the earnest atmosphere. 


Back from the West 

Three Congregational House workers have 
recently returned from extensive Western 
trips. Rev. E. 8. Tead, secretary of the Edu- 
cation Society, ranged from North Dakota 
through Utah to New Mexico. At New Rock- 
ford in the first state he was much impressed 
by the possibilities of the new Phillips Acad- 
emy. In the northeastern part of Utah, sixty- 
five miles from a railroad, he found 8,000 
people hardly as yet touched by any home 
missionary effort. The Education Society 
has established at Vernal, in the center of this 
region, an academy which already has 120 stu- 
dents, under the principalship of Miss Sarah 
Guernsey, a Mt. Holyoke gradpate. The 
Home Missionary Society is aidingthe church 
there, of which Rev. R. S. Nickerson is pas- 
tor. Mr. Tead speaks appreciatively of pria- 
cipal Goodwin of our academy at Provo, Utah, 
who has so far commended himself ta the 
Mormon population that the governor has ap- 
pointed him as the only Gentile representa- 
tive on an important state commission. The 
mayor of Provo, an ardent Mormon, has also 
made him one of the trustees of the public 
library. 

Rev. Charles B. Rice, D. D., of the Board of 
Ministerial Supply, and his wife, have in- 
dulged in the rare luxury of a three weeks’ 
vacation, during which time they have crossed 
the continent via the Canadian Pacific, touch- 
ing at Vancouver and Seattle and made the 
longest stop with Mr. Rice’s son, Rev. Austin 
Rice, pastor at Walla Walla. 

F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., secretary of the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society has had two of the busiest months of 
his life. Since the first of September he has 
traveled 12,000 miles and spoken nearly every 
day and frequently three times a day. His 
route took him first t» the Pacific Northwest; 
he went thence to Southern California, return- 
ing East via Colorado and pausing for a week 
in Iowa. He has bad an unusual opportunity 
to meet representative Congregationalists in 
a number of states and been cordially received 
by all. 


The Pratt Memorial Font 

At Berkeley Temple Sunday evening a bap- 
tismal font was consecrated in memory of Mr. 
S. Brainerd Pratt, and the occasion brought 
out many old friends of the church and of Mr. 
Pratt. After the usual evening sermon came 
the little service of consecration. Mr. Kelsey 
gave a brief account of Mr. Pratt’s life and 
service to the church, where he was long-time 
deacon, Sunday school teacher and trusted 
counselor. Mr. Stockdale’s sympathetic prayer 
of thanksgiving and few words as to the sig- 
nificance of the font, the holy vows to be ut- 
tered by its side, the memories which will 
cluster around it in future years, were followed 
by a beautiful solo by Mrs. Marie Kaula Stone. 
The font is of gray marble, bearing around the 
bowl these words: ‘“‘One Lord, One Faith, 
One Baptism,” and at the base an inscription, 
**To the memory of S. Brainerd Pratt.” It 
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seems a peculiarly fitting memorial, for in the 
old days Deacon Pratt held the bowl for the 
minister when baptism was administered. 


Unique Opportunities 

There is no dearth of fine speakers in this 
vicinity just now. Hugh Black, the eminent 
Scotch writer and preacher, whose lectures in 
Union Seminary, New York, are thronged 
with students and visitors, is to preach next 
Sunday at Eliot Church, Newton, in the morn- 
ing, and at Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, in 
the evening. Another unique opportunity is 
the series of twenty noon lectures on Great 
Religions of the World, by Prof. George F. 
Moore of Harvard, which began last Sunday 
at Central Church, Boston, with attendance 
of 150, and to which people of all churches 
and denominations are heartily welcome. 


Effective Preaching 


This subject at the Ministers’ Meeting last 
Monday morning drew together an increasing 
audience, who won the gratitude of speakers by 
occupying the front seats. It was opened by 
Rev. M. A. Dougherty, who earnestly empha- 
sized the notes of sincerity, Christlike per- 
sonality, sympatby and righteous living, clos- 
ing with a vehement protest against toleration 
of unjust and oppressive methods of money 
getting. Then Dr. McElveen told of the de- 
light of speaking to the inmost souls of men, 
of wooing them by showing the great heart of 
God in the sacrifice of Christ, till indifference 
becomes adoration and the vision transforms 
the life. And now Dr. McKenzie unlocks the 
treasures of experience, telling how he writes 
his sermons for one man—an average man, at 
that—how much more effective is stimulus 
than denunciation, and how constant com- 
munion with Christ and helpful touch with 
humanity count for more than the preacher’s 
words. ‘*One will never run out of preach- 
ing material,’’ he deelares, “till he runs 
away from Christ.” Prof. E. W. Lyman of 
Bangor Seminary was introduced and voiced 
his conviction that theology, to be effective, 
must lay hold of the deepest and most vital 
things in life. 


A Notable Conference 

Woburn Conference held a memorable meet- 
ing at Stoneham, considering as the central 
theme The Esseotial and Permanent Require- 
ments of the Religious Life. These were de- 
fined by Dr. Sims as Seeking God as the 
Source of Spiritual Power; by Dr. Norton of 
Woburn as Doing Good to all Men; and by 
Rev. C. F. Carter of Lexington as Decision for 
Christ normal and necessary to true growth. 
These addresses were followed by earnest dis- 
cussion for an hour and twenty minutes. 
The securing of this spontaneous expression 
of faith and conviction was considered an im- 
portant forward step. Other features were a 
report from the delegate from Silver Bay Con- 
ference, an address rich in practical and spirit- 
ual values from Dr. Emrich and a period of 
prayer and testimony led by Rev. F. S. Hun- 
newell. A bountiful collation for six hundred 
guests was served in the Armory and the audi- 
ence repeated in concert the benediction, which 
was printed on the program. 


A Notable Parish Supper 

The First Congregational Church, Woburn, 
made its annual parish supper notable by the 
presence of three pastors. Dr. Daniel March, 
pastor emeritus, now in his ninetieth year, 
spoke with vigor, vivacity and eloquence of 
The Old Time Parish. ‘‘ He isas much younger 
than he looks as he looks younger than he is,” 
said Dr. Scudder. His study in the meeting 
house has all the appearance of a modern min- 
ister’s workshop and he continues in it with 
the old-time enthusiasm. Dr. S. A. Norton, 
the active pastor, talked from his heart to The 
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Best Loved Parish; and Dr. Doremus Scudder, 
home again with Mrs. Scudder among the 
people who surrendered him five years ago 
to a larger field because he was so eminently 
fitted for it, told of the hopeful progress of 
the work in the Hawaiian Islands and the 
reasons why our churches on the mainland 
should share heartily in it. About four hun- 
dred persons sat at the table, a glad, respon- 
sive audience. Rev. A. E. Dunning as an in- 
vited guest talked of the World-Wide Parish 
of which the Woburn congregation is an in- 
fluential part. 


Chinese Sunday School Workers Meet 

Over a hundred delegates from New Eng- 
land, as well as Miss G. M. Barker from the 
Brooklyn Union, attended the annual conven- 
tion of the New England Sunday School Work- 
er’s Union he d Oct. 30, 31, at Berkeley Temple. 
Each meeting of the session opened with a 
brief devotional service, experts like Dr. 
Thompson of Montreal gave the results of their 
work, with suggestions for others, English- 
men gave addresses in Chinese, while China- 
men responded in English, and the audience 
was captivated by some tiny Chinese children 
who sang their Sunday school songs. 

The meetings were well attended and op- 
portunity was given for discussion of the diffi- 
culties which beset this special field of work. 
A constitution was adopted, the same board of 
officers re elected, with the exception of Miss 
Harriette Carter, Boston’s energetic and effi- 
cient worker, who was made honorary presi- 
dent. The convention drew up resolutions 
urging fairer Chinese exclusion laws and the 
abolishment of the opium trade with China. 
Monday evening a large number from Boston’s 
Chinatown was present, including whole fam- 
ilies, with stylishly dressed mammas and irre- 
sistible babies. 


Bangor Alumni Meet 

The alumni of Bangor Seminary residing in 
or near Boston held their annual dinner last 
Monday at the Bellevue. The feature of the 
meeting was an address on The Theology 
of a Mission Church by Eugene W. Lyman, 
successor to Professor Beckwith in the chair 
of homiletics, who made a distinctly favor- 
able impression. Those who studied under 
Professor Stearns felt that the speaker was 
worthy of a place in the noble succession. 


New Life at Belmont 

Since last May Rev. Burke F. Leavitt, 
formerly of Melrose Highlands, has been sery- 
ing the church at Belmont so effectively that 
the people have once more put their hand 
vigorously to the building project and are 
going forward resolutely with a new $10,000 
structure. Oa Oct. 17, the people gave a 
largely attended reception to the pastor and 
his fami'y who had taken up their residence 
herein September. This is an attractive and 
promising suburban field in whose cultivation 
the Home Missionary Society shares. 





The Union Movement in 
Canada 


BY REV. J. P. GERRIE, STRATFORD, ONT. 


The present status of the union movement 
between Presbyterians, Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists, which has been followed in 
the monthly letter to The Congregationalist, 
is now largely in waiting and conference. 
The sub-committees representing the three 
denominations have been considering ques- 
tions of doctrine, polity, the ministry, admin- 
istration and law, and in some cases their work 
is done, and a meeting of the general commit- 
tee awaited. Itis probable that this meeting 
will be held at an early date, and the great 
question considered whether or not a basis of 
union is possible. Should the reports of the 
sub-committees result in the affirmative, which 
those already announced wonid indicate, the 


next step will doubtless be the preparation of 
such a basis for reference to the bodies con- 
cerned. This will mean much work and long 
and careful thought in committees, and the 
considera ion by the different denominations 
will involve further delay. 

While the expressions of the committee for 
union have been hearty and enthusiastic, it is 
by no means certain that the people in general 
are equally favorable. I find everywhere a 
readiness on the part of Presbyterians to 
favor union with the Congregationalists, but a 
greater hesitancy to-consider it in relation to 
the Methodists. Congregationalists, too, have 
always found a greater affinity for the Presby- 
terians. This, I think, is due to similarity in 
religious life and experiences. 

There are however in polity and doctrine 
many points of agreement between all three 
bodies which should facilitate organic union. 
The Congregationalists are seeking to have 
the churehes bring, voluntarily of course, all 
pastoral settlements under the control of the 
associations, while the Presbyterians and 
Methodists in like matters declare themselves 
in ways which are essentially Congregational. 
The differences are therefore often in theory 
rather than practice, and this is becoming 
apparent in the present movement. Particu- 
larly is it so between the Presbyterians and 
the Congregationalists. 

The doctrinal agreement is even more 
marked, though in general there is a larger 
sympathy between Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists for the more pregressive the- 
ology of the day. Still, in all three bodies 
are exponents both of the conservative and 
the liberal type of thought, and their comfort 
or otherwise depends not on presbytery, con- 
ference or association, but on their own wis- 
dom and the character of the churches to 
which they minister. Doctrinally, then, there 
is much to commend union, and in reality 
nothing to keep the bodies apart. 

There are just now other movements which 
should give fresh impetus to the one outlined. 
The Baptists and Free Baptists recently came 
together, and now, as already hinted, definite 
steps are being taken to bring about union 
between the Congregationalists and the 
United Brethren. The conference of the Jat- 
ter body has decided to seek union, and the 
committees of the two bodies will meet forth- 
with to consider the matter. With Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Baptists now united 
in themselves the way for further organic 
union seems reasonably bright and hopeful. 





The Bible Society’s Appeal 


The reference in The Congregationalist, 
Oct. 28, to my announcement of a proposed 
Appeal for Five Million Dollars for the Amer- 
ican Bible Society requires perhaps a word of 
comment from me. The appeal will reach 
you in due time but will not be sent to Russia. 
It is the fact that extraordinary concessions 
are made by the Russian railways to colpor- 
teurs, and for the transportation of books in 
favor of the five Bible agencies now working 
in the Russian empire—though the amount 
you name, $250,000 a year, is a mistake, the 
fact being simply that the government and 
private railways in Russia put at the disposal 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 250,- 
000 miles a year without charge for traveling 
or freight—not $250,000. But your readers 
should not imagine that this helps the Amer- 
ican Bible Society at all; we are not at present 
doing any worx in Russia. It might be a good 
suggestion to the managers of American rail- 
ways to know how Russian railway managers 
deal with what we should regard as a great 
national enterprise. But ought not the Prot- 
estant churches of free America to give us the 
funds needed to do America’s full share of the 
greater international task of giving the Bible 
to all nations? JOHN Fox, 

Corresponding Secretary Bible Society. 

New York. - 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** Fur where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for Nov. 12-18) 


Mistaken Values. Matt. 19: 16-30; 1 John 
2: 3-17. 
Outgrown desires. The glamour of the 


world’s desire. The reversal of human judg- 
ments. 


One of the earliest experiences of life is that 
of the outgrowing of desire. Even a little 
child soon goes beyond the things it cared for 
afew months before. The toys of the cradle 
are not the toys of the six year-old boy or 
girl. The college boy calls his younger 
brother a “‘kid” and is a little ashamed to 
remember that he longed for a ‘‘ kid’s ”’ amuse- 
ments not many years ago. Are we so fully 
grown up in mind and soul that we can be 
sure that we shall never outgrow the interests 
which hold us now? If so, surely we are mak- 
ing too small allowance for the life immortal 
of which Christ has brought us word. 


One of the saddest things in life is the dis- 
illusionment of a worldly old age. We have 
all known men and women who were ap- 
proaching death with only the ashes of con- 
sumed desire in their souls. The new days 
brought them only new complaints: that they 
were passed by, that their power had failed, 
that they no longer could either attain or 
enjoy. They had that worst of jealousies, 
the jealousy of those who in the march of 
life are appointed to be our supplanters and 
successors in the work and pleasures of the 
world. Their sorrowful plight, so common 
and so beyond the reach of help, has grown 
out of their lifelong failure to estimate rightly 
the worth of what life offers. Theirs has been 
the glamour of the world’s desire, the attrac- 
tion of the mirage, which draws men on with 
beautiful pictures, only to show that they are 
nothing more than empty sands. 


Yet there are things which we may use and 
enjoy in life, the worth of which will only 
grow more precious as we near the end of 
life. To the disciple of the Lord of Life all 
that we have known and experienced is but 
a passage way of entrance to the abiding and 
rewarding life. There are really great and 
valuable gifts on earth, but they gain their 
luster and their permanency from their rela- 
tion to the imperishable life with God. 





These overestimated gifts of earth are espe- 
cially insistent nowadays. The call of fash- 
ion, luxury, self-indu'gence, interested ser- 
vility to the possessors of power and wealth, 
cowardly suppression of opinion, was never 
louder. Every such choice of the lower in- 
stead of the higher good leaves its mark on 
character. These are fires that burn them- 
selves out and leave only scars and ashes in 
the soul. 





In old age—nay, already in childhood with 
our outgrown toys and plays—begins that 
overturning and reversal of human judgments 
which Christ foretells. The last shall be first 
and the first last. Dives, the wholly selfish 
millionaire in Christ’s parable, is in torment, 
and Lazarus the beggar has rest. The testing 
of all things is before us, in which the perish- 
able things which now are so alluring shall be 
consumed, and the eternal things which now 
so often seem to wear a threatening or forbid- 
ding face shall remain and show themselves 
in their true worth. 


What then is the true measure of life and 
its gifts? It is that which Christ proposed 
to the rich young man—obedience to his will. 
It is that which John proposed to the Church: 
“The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof: but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.’’ 
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A French Revolution or Social Ostracism 


A few days ago when the revelation of 
the insurance companies was at high tide, 
one of two friends said to the other, 
“Will this bring on a French Revolu- 
tion?’’ A natural question. It is com- 
monly said that the vast expenditure of 
money upon the Tuileries and Versailles 
—forced out of the people by taxation— 
was the main cause of that bloody page 
of history. As one reads it, one wonders 
if human nature ever was guilty of crimes 
so great and so needless. But when one 
reads of the inhumanity that reduced 
whole populations to actual starvation 
and to every corresponding phase of mis- 
ery that one man can inflict on another, 
the two crimes balance each other, and 
we say, ‘“‘God is just; whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’’ 

Whenever a certain volume of inhu- 
manity centers about its- cause, if the 
suffering is keen enough and patience is 
beyond endurance, revenge ceases to be 
crime, the law of God takes precedence, 
and the harvest of blood blots out all dis- 
tinctions of desert or innocence. The 
surest thing in the universe is the law of 
God. Not one jot or tittle of it is ever 
annulled. It is seen clearest when the 
law of humanity is broken. 

The condition in the world of business 
today is not due to modern indiscretion 
or undue zeal that will pass by when a 


‘more careful eye and stricter laws cor- 


rect it. It belongs to that old-time and 
ever contemptible thing called theft. It 
does not matter whether the insurance 
company now under judicial inquiry is 
a stock or a mutual body, though the 
latter blackens its crime with a darker 
stain by putting a lie into the very docu- 
ment intended to breed confidence in the 
man wronged. Nor does it matter how 
helpful in many ways is this transaction 
to both parties, the simple fact remains 
that vast amounts of money have been 
appropriated by trusted managers and 
used to their own advantage instead of 
being divided among those to whom it 
belonged by legal compact. This has 
been long going on secretly, though life 
insurance is a business of such a nature 
that it ought to stand out in a steady 
blaze of noonday light and, as it were, 
in the middle of the street where all men 
can see it. 

The revelation has several damning fea- 
tures: the covert methods, the enormous 
greed as if nothing should be left for 
others, a nepotism that would have 
shamed Rome in her worst period, a hin- 
drance of the proper functions of gov- 
ernment by an unwarranted use of funds, 
the issuing of false reports designed to 
blind copartners who hold policies, ac- 
counts kept without ledger and by oral 
understanding. Such things create but 
one impression on the public mind; it is 
that vast institutions which by their na- 
ture belong to the moat saored relations 
between men, and which imply the keen- 
est sense of honor on the part of mana- 
gers, and a scrupulous fidelity to the 
claims of their patrons—are the reverse 
in every point demanded by honesty and 


. honor. While supposed to be simply serv- 


By Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D. 


ants of the investors they are shown to 
be thieves. 

One thinks by way of contrast of Col. 
Jacob L. Greene, late president of the 
leading life insurance company in Con- 
necticut, who served it through many 
years on the salary of five thousand dol- 
lars per year, and died the other day 
when nearing old age leaving less than 
fifty thousand dollars, but held at the 
highest point of honor and loving grati- 
tude throughout the state. Year by year, 
with far outlook he warned the people in 
his reports of the dangers of the methods 
now undergoing revelation, knowing that 
society would not much longer overlook 
the enormities perpetrated against itself. 

Whether or not any verdict can be 
framed in words that will enforce resti- 
tution or shut behind prison bolts those 
who are guilty of this petty but immense 
crime, is doubtful. One of the most 
painful facts in the entire condition is 
that honest capital, or capital that so re- 
gards itself, complains of the states which 
protest against these methods because if 
they cannot bring the money, as hereto- 
fore won, to the money centers in the 
East it will lead to financial panic. Also, 
so long as the nefarious process goes on, 
the companies are solvent; if checked 
they may not be, and therefore the totter- 
ing house doomed to fall sooner or later, 
is upheld by outside capital to prevent 
financial wreck in the market. Such is 
the state of things into which the money 
world has come—that honesty clamors for 
dishonesty in order to protect itself. 

Even a greater evil looms up ahead if 
it is not already upon us, namely, the poi- 
soning of the commercial conscience; 
blinding the eyes of the people to the 
reality of ethical distinctions, wrapping 
good and evil in the same bundle until 
they are made to appear the same thing. 
When great corporations that peculiarly 
rest on truth and mutual confidence, are 
suspected of violating these fundamental 
laws, the reality of honesty among all 
men dies out, and dishonesty runs riot. 

This proclamation by law on the house- 
tops may prove to be the most effective 
punishment of the wrongdone. Itdrives 
the crime down into the lower world of 
vulgar shame where even pity does not 
follow the man nor hope strive to deliver 
him. The total opinion of mankind 
weighs heavier than chains. The sense 
of honor in the business world is as virgin 
purity in woman. The loss of it is felt 
in the averted look of honest men, who— 
let us thank God—still walk the streets 
in large companies. There are some 
things which when lost, cannot be bought 
back by money; and there have been 
deeds done in the history of our com- 
mercial world that its business men do 
not forget nor forgive. The forfeiture 
of business honor when it wears the black 
name of theft—especially when it wrongs 
women and the poor—is never over- 
looked. It is right that such crime 
should not be passed by, for it is as the 
sin against the Holy Ghost in the world 
of business. 

These men who are pilloried before the 


country will remain there forever, for 
they have cast away the password that 
lets them into the company of men of 
honor. Even Tammany will not suffer 
them to hold office. No board represent- 
ing public or social duties will ask their 
official aid. They will not be regarded as 
useful or available except as factors of 
negation, warnings, heralds of companies 
to be shunned, their names to be blotted 
out where things that are true and honest 
and just are of good report. 

Such fearful retribution awaits men 
who forfeit commercial honor not be- 
cause their honor is tainted, but because 
the men themselves are tainted by a cer- 
tain thing which the law pronounces 
theft. Itis the word fullest of contempt 
in the category of wrongdoing. It is 
void of the poor dignity that sometimes 
plays about robbery and murder when 
involving cunning and nerve. These im- 
mense amounts secretly drawn from mil- 
lions of men and women—more of them 
now dead than living—cannot, because of 
the pettiness of the amounts withheld, be 
restored. What intensifies the meanness 
is the fact that presumably the vast mul- 
titude wronged were of the poor, who 
trusted their slight savings to institu- 
tions which perhaps are the wisest charity 
ever devised to aid struggling humanity. 
It is because these great institutions are 
so useful to the poor that their prostitu- 
tion is so vile. It is when the golden 
streets of Jerusalem are not translucent 
with glass that heaven becomes dark as 
hel]. There is something horribly gro- 
tesque in the claims of these witnesses 
tortured into telling the truth—that a 
benevolent purpose underlies these com- 
panies. In one sense this may be true, 
but what is done is Jike the sweatihg of 
gold coin—only a little is taken from each 
piece and it is still current, but the gold 
of the realm is debased because it is se- 
cretly stolen, and the nation is debased 
so long as the thief goes unpuvished. 

The effect of this crime now be- 
ing revealed is twofold. Its magnitude 
at the hands of men of high reputation 
and great ability in finance, along with 
the small personal loss among those de- 
frauded, tends to lead many to minimize 
its criminality and pass it over as the 
over.critical complaint of those who are 
unfamiliar with the world of business. 
But this is to lower and debase the every- 
day morality of the entire people. It is 
the easy downward path to hell. When 
such an interpretation of business pre- 
sumably honest and honorable fails of 
immediate punishment, it is time for all 
good citizens to protest in the term we 
have named as social ostracism, by which 
we mean a solemn resolution, as under a 
vow to war against this degradation of 
public morality—if not in one way then 
in another, even if it be until the whole 
social fabric is recast into the form of 
honesty in place of the demoralization 
that shames the age in which we live. 

Another effect, more subtle and dan- 
gerous, which threatens us is a general 
distrust or suspicion of honesty in all 
other men. It is unjust to humanity to 
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say that every man has his price, for it 
would put society beyond redemption. 
But there is no doubt that when great 
crimes are done by men of bigh standing, 
a suspicion is prone to creep abroad that 
all men will sell themselves if the price 
is large enough; and so the distinction 
between good and evil loses something of 
reality in the minds of all. Shakespeare 
touches this subtle truth (in Henry V.). 
When Scroop, the paragon of virtue, 
proves a traitor, the king says: 

Such, and so finely bolted, didst thou seem: 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 


To mark the full-fraught man and best indued, 
With some suspicion. 


When we find ourselves in such a world 
as this—so false, so out of keeping with 
the right order of society, a world that 
shames our nature, and threatens to sub- 
due all honest men into likeness to itself 
until sunk in one common hell of mam- 


mon; when we are threatened with an 
overwhelming flood of this debasing mean- 
ness it becomes a necessity to open war 


upon it—relentless and to the end and by - 


whatever means will destroy that which 
will destroy us unless we win. It is a 
war of salvation, for the enemy is at the 
gates of every vital soul. A demoeracy 
must preserve its character for itself. 
By virtue of its unity it must move in 
one direction, rise or fall as one. We 
have demonstrated this essential fact 
once; we must prove it again by freeing 
ourselves from a slavery more debasing 
than that thrown off in the Civil War. 

This new war is already begun. If it 
does not go on and win victories, Madame 
Defarge may soon be knitting in the 
streets of New York—not in the exact 
fashion of Paris, but in the votes of hon- 
est men which can be more fatal than 
the guillotine. 





Dr. Dawson’s Suggestions on Evangelism 
454 g 


[ Rev. W. J. Dawson, D. D., who is now en- 
gaged in the great union mission in Buffalo, 
N. Y., has recently issued a little pamphlet 
embodying a number of useful suggestions 
to be followed out by ci mmittees arranging 
for his services the coming winter. It can be 
had by sending to Rev. W. T. McElveen, Bos- 
ton, secretary of the National Council com- 
mittee on evangelism and we advise those 
planning special campaigns, whether or not 
to be cunducted by Dr. Dawson, to send for 
the pamphlet, as it contains much helpful coun- 
sel. We have space for only one or two sec- 
tions which we subjoin.—EpIrors. } 


A COMMITTEE ON SPIRITUAL WORK 


This is by much the most important element 
in the organization of a mission. Perhaps the 
best method of explaining its functions will 
be to use again the illustration of my own 
experience. 

For three months before the mission was 
held in my own church we had continual 
meetings for prayer. From these came the 
general quickening of the church. To them 
there gathered in constantly increasing num- 
bers those whose interest in the mission was 
deep and vital. So great was the effect of 
these meetings that we all felt that even 
though no mission were held, a real revival 
had come to us. Men and women who had 
hitherto been silent members of the church 
began to pray in these meetings. I was con- 
stantly making welcome discoveries of spir- 
itual gifts where I had not looked for them. 
Thus at the close of three months I had an exact 
knowledge of those who were to be relied on 
for the spiritual work of the campaign—those 
whose zeal, prayerfulness, and spiritual in- 
sight fitted them to undertake the spiritual 
oversight of the work. 

The plan we adopted was this. We drew 
up a list of about a hundred persons whose 
gifts fitted them to deal with anxious inquir- 
ers. No work is more delicate; none needs 
so much tact and discrimination. If a word 
spoken in season is of inestimable value, an 
unseasonable word may clearly do the worst 
kind of harm. Zeal is not enough; it must be 
controlled by knowledge and tempered by ex- 
perience. In the first stages of a spiritual 
awakening men and women are excessively 
sensitive. They are willing to be helped, but 
they resent blundering interference. They 
are often driven away from church by a per- 
fectly well-meant but rude and crude zeal on 
the part of the Christian worker. Hence I 
cannot insist too strongly on the most sedulous 
care being exercised in the choice of workers 
who may be trusted to act with delicate in- 
sight and tact in dealing with inquirers. In 


the course of these months of prayer I had the 
opportunity to select my workers with care, 
and I think I made no mistakes. The prayer 
meeting is the best possible recruiting ground 
for the spiritual worker. 

When the mission was held these workers 
were systematically distributed over the 
church, each one having a certain section ap- 
pointed to him over which he had oversight. 
I should add that this band of sacred scouts 
consisted in about equal numbers of men and 
women. I hold it desirable, for obvious rea- 
sons, that men should deal with men, women 
with women. This rule need nut be strictly ad- 
hered to; there are cases in which the gentle- 
ness of a good woman has a great effect upon 
aman hardened by sin, but it is a good work- 
ing ru'e to cbserve. But the chief point to be 
remarked is this: that by thus dividing the 
entire congregation into sections, under the 
captaincy of these zealous workers, we exer- 
cised a real control over a multitude of per- 
sons. In the course of the eleven services 
which we heid about twenty thousand persons 
entered the church; each one of them had an 
appointed shepherd. When, at the close of 
the address or sermon, the invitation to the 
inquiry-room was given, the first to rise were 
the workers, and each brought with him or 
her a little band of persons who had been visi- 
bly touched or were known to be seeking spir- 
itual help. The inquiry-room was thus filled 
at once. There was no delay in dealing with 
the cases presented to us, and it was my busi- 
ness to see that each person entering the room 
was handed over to the charge of the person 
who seemed best fitted to be his counselor 
and helper. 

I can suggest no better method of organiza- 
tion for this part of the work. 


A COMMITTEE ON VISITATION 


What is the chief end of a mission? It is to 
reach the outsider. To do this the first thing 
is to get in touch with the outsider, and this 
is best done by a systematic canvass of the 
neighborhood in which the mission is held. 
Therefore we had a committee of visitation. 
Their work was to allocate various streets to 
various workers, taking care by means of an 
accurate map that no street was omitted. 
Each house was visited, and the instruction 
to the visitor was not tobe content with merely 
leaving a printed invitation, but to get speech 
with the people and give a personal invitation. 
This work presents some difficulties, but I put 
on record the fact that in no case was the vis- 
itor received with incivility, and in most cases 
he was welcomed. It is a great mistake to 
rely only upon printed invitations. In great 
cities so much printed matter is distributed 
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that it is usually recsived very carelessly. 
Personal work is needed. Young men are 
especially useful in this work. Ealist their 
services. There are many persons who are 
unfitted for work in an inquiry-room who can 
render very great service in visitation, espe- 
cially if they are gifted with frank and kindly 
manners. 





Dr. Dawson in Toronto 


Congregationalists in Toronto are grateful 
that the national committee on evangelism 
made it possible that Dr. Dawson could hold 
a short mission in this city.. There was little 
time for preparation. The meetings were not 
largely advertised, and there was no big choir 
to attract the people. There was nothing ap- 
proaching the sensational in the conduct of 
the meetings, but the reverse. A quiet, rever- 
ent spirit pervaded the services throughout. 
The sermons were deeply spiritual, appealing 
to the heart and conscience, and to all that 
was deepest and best in human nature. The 
demands of the gospel on the entire life of 
man were emphasized. The doctrines of 
Jesus had masterful presentation in these 
illuminative and heart-searching sermons. 
This preacher seems to feel that his mission 
is to re-teach what Jesus taught and re-preach 
what Jesus preached. And hedoesit. Jesus 
is center and circumference, foundation and 
completion of all the messages our brother 
brought us. These strong, tender, virile pres- 
entations of great gospel truths pierced the 
conscience, warmed the heart and intlamed 
the zeal of all who heard them. 

It was worth while to have arranged these 
meetings and make it possible that so many 
people could be brought anew under the 
power of great gospel truths. It was an im- 
pressive sight to see a thousand people, in- 
cluding ministers and professors in theolog- 
ical seminaries, stand and solemnly pledge 
themselves to renewed consecration in seeking 
the salvation of those without. On Sunday 
Dr. Dawson spoke in the afternoon and even- 
ing to audiences of five thousand in Massey 
Hall. Regret was expressed on all sides that 
he could not stay longer with us. All de- 
nominations join in the hope that he will 
return. cai. Be 





Denominations Represented at 
New York 


INTER-CHURCH CONFERENCE ON FEDERATION 


The Inter-Church Conference on Federation in 
New York City embraces these twenty-seven de- 
nominational bodies having a total of about eight- 
een millions of communicants: 


The Baptist Churches. 

The Free Baptist Churches. 

The Christian Connection. 

The Congregational Churches. 

The Church of Christ Disciples. 

The Evangelical Association. 

The Evangelical Synod. 

The Friends. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church, General 
Synod. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

The Methodist Protestant Church. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

The Moravian Church. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
America. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

The United Presbyterian Church. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Reformed Dutch Church in America. 

The Reformed German Church in the United 
States. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church. 

The Seventh-Day Baptist Churches. 

The United Brethren. 

The United Evangelical Church. 

The Welsh Presbyterian Church. 





The Springfield Republican is to publish 
serially a new work, by Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
The Spirit of Democracy. 
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Its Genesis, Its History, and 
What It Is Doing Today 








. The British National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches 


By Albert Dawson, English Editor of The Congregationalist 


The Greatest Ecclesiastical 
Movement in Britain Since 
the Sixteenth Century :: :: 











The movement which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches was in its inception one of self- 
defense. The Anglican Church Congress, 
founded in 1861 by the venerable Archdeacon 
Emery, gradually grew in public interest and 
importance, and the Congress of 1889 ‘‘gave 
abundant evidence,” in the judgment of Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, ‘‘ that there was a determi- 
nation to spare no effort for the suppression 
of dissent.”” American visitors to England, 
who have had the opportunity of listening to 
the vigorous oratory of the Nestor of British 
Congregationalism, will hardly need to be 
told that Dr. Rogers (who in his eighty-third 
year is still active) for one had no intention of 
being ‘* suppressed.” 

At the invitation of the late Hugh Price 
Hughes he contributed to the Methodist Times, 
Feb. 20, 1890, an article proposing a Church Con- 
gress on a Nonconformist basis, mainly with 
the view of resisting the hostile and intolerant 
attitude of many clergy of the Establishment 
towards the Free churches. The ball having 
been set rolling, Hughes, Clifford, Meyer, 
Bowman, Stephenson, W. J. Townsend and 
other leaders kept it in lively motion. The 
need of extending the scope of the proposed 
congress beyond the basis suggested by Dr. 
Rogers was soon realized, and it was decided 
that the first business should be ‘‘ to consider 
in what way the union of the churches for 
Christian work could be effected.” 

Ever since that has been the keynote of the 
movement and the secret of its truly phe- 
nomenal success—union in work, as distin- 
guished from organic unity. Up to this time 
enthusiasts had been dreaming of a fusion of 
all the Nonconformists churches, ultimately 
to include—awesome thought!—the Anglican 
Church itself, and we had Dr. Lunn’s Grindel- 
wald Conferences and other religious picnics. 
But it soon became evident that we were on 
the wrong tack, efforts towards the marriage 
of ecclesiastical bodies were beset with in- 
numerable difficulties, and ended in deadlock. 
Union in common work, federation for serv- 
ice, proved to be the almost universal solvent 
of the problem presented by isolated churehes 
and separate denominations having no ma- 
chinery for co-operation or recognized chan- 
nel of communication. 

The first Free Church Congress met at Man- 
chester in November, 1892. It was successful 
in itself, and gave great promise for the fu- 
ture which has been abundantly fulfilled. The 
late Alexander Mackennal of Bowdon, whose 
name will forever be associated with the first 
decade of the Free Chureh Federation move- 
ment, was the first secretary, and, in the words 
of Price Hughes, this selection ‘‘did more than 
can be expressed to insure the ultimate suc- 
cess of the movement.” 


BASIS OF REPRESENTATION 


At the next congress, held two years later 
in Leeds, a great constitutional question 
emerged: Should the basis of representation 
in future be denominational or territorial; in 
other words, should the National Council be 
composed of representatives appointed by the 
general assemblies of the various denomina- 
tions, or of delegates sent direct by local 
councils? Much was said in favor of denom- 
inational representation, but Price Hughes 
strongly urged that the territorial basis would 
avoid sectarian distinction and also evade the 
possibility of compromising or committing 
separate churches to any particular policy. 
It would also mean, he pointed out, that repre- 
sentatives would attend the congress, not'as 
denominationalists, but simply as evangelical 


Free Churchmen—a fact which in itself was 
a proclamation to the world that the free 
churches were in essence one. Mr. Hughes 
won, as he usually did; and there can be no 
doubt that the principle adopted has been one 
of the chief factors in the success of the move- 
ment, particularly by reason of the local in- 
terest thus created and maintained. 


UNITARIANS AND ANGLICANS 


Two other questions which came up for set- 
tlement in the early years of the movement 
related to Unitarians and the disestablishment 
of the Church of England. The mere exist- 
ence of the council is an argument for dises- 
tablishment, one of its objects being ‘‘ to advo- 
vocate the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church,” and at the Liverpool Congress of 
1899, the assembly unequivocally declared for 
the separation of Church and State; but the 
active propaganda is left to the Liberation 
Society, previously founded for that express 
purpose. The basis of the council being 
evangelical, and a united communion service 
forming an important part of its public pro- 
ceedings, it was regretfully decided that Uni- 
tarians could not be invited to join the Federa- 
tion. They feel their exclusion keenly; may 
not one hope that some day a redefinition of 
terms will lead to the inclusion of a univer- 
sally respected body in an organization whose 
basis after all is one of action rather than 
theory? 

England and Wales are now covered by a 
network formed of nine hundred local councils 
and fifty-two district federations. The local 
councils are affiliated with both the National 
Council and the District Federations, the 
latter forming an intermediary between the 
two former. The minimum annual contribu- 
tion from each local council to the funds of 
the National Council is ten shillings, and for 
each representative sent to the annual assembly 
there is a further contribution of five shillings. 
Members of evangelical free churches, men or 
women, may become personal members of the 
annual council on payment of five shillings. 
The rapid growth and consolidation of the 
movement is largely due to the organizing 
genius and untiring zeal of Rev. Thomas Law, 
the general secretary—a minister from the 
ranks of the United Methodist Free Church. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTS 


The National Council thus defines its objects: 
(1) To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co- 
operation among the evangelical Free churches. 
(2) To assist in the organization of local coun- 
cils. (3) To encourage devotional fellowship 
and mutual counsel concerning the spiritual 
life and religious activities of the churches. 
(4) To advocate the New Testament doctrine 
of the Church, and to defend the rights of the 
associated churches. (5) To promote the ap- 
plication of the law of Christ in every relation 
of human life. 

Apart from specific enterprises, incalcula- 
ble good has been done by the mere bring- 
ing together on national and local platforms 
of generals, officers and the rank and file of 
the various detachments of the great Christian 
army. Servants uf Christ who before, though 
working for precisely the same ends, never 
or rarely met, now experience the joys of fel- 
lowship and the strength which comes of union. 
Once a year in March there is the great na- 
tional gathering, held in a large city, when 
the whole area of Christian activity is re- 
viewed and discussed and views exchanged 
on questions common to all Free churches. 
The meetings are held in the largest avail- 
able buildings. Then there are the meetings 


of the district federations, similar to the na- 
tional gatherings, but on a smaller scale. A 
recent development has been conventions con- 
ducted about once a month in different parts 
of the country by the president of the Na- 
tional Council elected annually; the proceed- 
ings include early morning prayer meetings, 
conferences, afternoon rambles, evening pub- 
lic meetings, ete. 


THE LOCAL COUNCILS 


But undoubtedly the most valuable work 
is that regularly done by the local councils, 
these bodies being constituted by representa- 
tives elected by the Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Free Episcopal, So- 
ciety of Friends, and Salvation Army congre- 
gations in the vicinity. Interchange of pul- 
pits, open-air services, united missions, house- 
to-house visitation, organized crusades against 
gambling, impurity and drunkenness, civic 
action in connection with the election of boards 
of guardians, education authorities and town 
and county councils, employment bureaus and 
benevolent funds for special cases of poverty 
and sickness are some of the methods and 
agencies in permanent operation. The whole 
of England and Wales has been mapped out 
into districts or parishes; each local coungil 
and individual church has its allotted sphere 
and thus overlapping, waste and friction are 
obviated. The National Council has three 
leading missioners—Gipsy Smith, W. R. Lane 
and J. Tolefree Parr—constantly at work up 
and down the country. 

The compilation of a Free Church Catechism, 
subscribed by all the evangelival Free churches, 
marked an era in the history of Nonconform- 
ity. By the generosity in particular of Mr. 
George Cadbury, a merchant prince and Chris- 
tian philanthropist, who throughout has been 
a zealous supporter of Free Church Council 
work, eight years ago a circulating library 
was instituted for the free use of members of 
the councils. From the publication depart- 
ment—managed by Mr. A. E. Watson, one of the 
brightest and shrewdest of young Nonconform- 
ists—issue monthly two penny magazines, one 
designed for localization by churches or coun- 
cils, and at intervals books by leading Free 
Churehmen. The Nonconformist Girls’ Guild 
has been instituted for befriending and social- 
izing young Free Churchwomen, while the 
main object of the Young Free Churchmen’s 
League is the inculeation and vivification of 
Nonconformist principles. 

Public opinion is influenced by pronounce- 
ments from the National Council and General 
Committee on great questions that have reli- 
gious and moral bearings. In the education 
controversy special activity has naturally been 
shown. Suitable Free Churchmen have been 
urged to stand at the coming general election, 
and about two hundred such candidates are 
now in the field. An election campaign fund 
provides resources for providing and circulat- 
ing literature and sending speakers where 
needed. At the commencement of the federa- 
tion movement, Dr. R. W. Dale was appre- 
hensive that the Free Church Councils would 
become ‘“‘ political and municipal caucuses,” 
and some may think events have shown his 
fear was not unfounded. On the other hand, 
it is contended that the education question is 
a religious question, and so it is, and so are 
many more national issues which are at the 
same time political. The principle involved 
is an important one and will require careful 
handling. In any event the council can al- 
ways point to a great spiritual work, the ac- 
complishment of which, it insists, is its main 
function. 
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REACHING OUT TO THE FOREIGN FIELD 


An important development, likely to have 
far-reaching consequences, is now taking 
place. Mainly as the result of a suggestion 
by Dr. Horton, there has been formed a 
Foreign Missions Committee, with a view to 
the co-ordination of missionary agencies and 
the prevention of overlapping in the foreign 
field. A beginning in this direction has al- 
ready been made in China. Arrangements 
are being made for sending to China a deputa- 
tion of missionary experts, who, unlike almost 
all those hitherto sent, will not go in the inter- 
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ests of any one denomination or society, but 
of the Free churches asa whole. In order to 
stimulate enthusiasm at home, missionary 
study circles will be instituted. The idea is 
that classes should be formed for the study of 
the various phases of foreign missionary 
work and the diffusion of knowledge and en- 
thusiasm in relation to them. 

Has not enough been said to show tbat 
Price Hughes was not exaggerating when he 
described Free Church Federation as the 
greatest ecclesiastical movement in Britain 
since the sixteenth century? 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A Porward Step in Evangelism 

At a meeting in the interest of evangelism 
in the Central West held in Chicago, Oct. 24, 
under the direction of members of the Na- 
tional Evangelistic Committee, it was voted 
to request the National Committee to add the 
following persons to the present committee, 
viz.: Rev. Messrs. A. M. Brodie, Chicago, Ill., 
G. M. Orvis, Dubuque, Io., Henry Stauffer, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Clarence A. Vincent, Gales- 
burg, Ill., J. A. Adams, Chicago, Ill., F. G. 
Smith, Chicago, 11, Charles H. Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo., Judge T. C. MacMillan, Chicago, 
Ill., Messrs. F. J. Harwood, Waterloo, Io., 
E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich., H. A. Col- 
lins, Havana, Ill. It was aiso voted that these 
persons and the following members of the Na- 
tional Committee in Evangelism constitute the 
Evangelistic Committee for the Central West: 
Rev. Messrs. H. C. Herring, C. L. Morgan, 
F. W. Guasaulus, G. R. Leavitt, J. W. Fi- 
field. Rev. C. A. Vincent, Galesburg, IIl., 
was elected chairman, and Rev. Henry Stauf- 
fer, Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


Visit of Rev. Hugh Black 

Congregationalists are rejoicing over the 
visit, short though it was, paid them by Rev. 
Hugh Black of Edinburgh, now serving as 
professor at Union Seminary. Sunday morn- 
ing he preached for Dr. White in Union Park 
Church on Moral Courage. Monday morning 
at the Ministers’ Meeting he spoke for three- 
quarters of an hour attractively and helpfully 
on the work and duties of a minister. He 
thinks a minister without a message which 
has become his through his own experience is 
of little worth, that a minister can do little in 
whose scheme of thought the fact of sin is not 
prominent, and that while a man must adapt 
himself to the times in which he lives and 
preach in such a way as to win his hearers, 
his message is the message of the gospel and 
is essentially unchanging. Mr. Black believes 
that in the treatment of the pressing questions 
of the day the minister should be tactful, dig- 
nified and absolutely unpartisan. 

On Monday morning Dr. W. A. Bartlett re- 
ported his experience with the mayor and the 
city authorities in his efforts to have that law 
enforced which requires thé saloons closed on 
Sunday. He has received many letters, been 
severely criticised, and is rejoicing in the at- 
tention which the liquor dealers have given 
his words. The city attorney has made state- 
ments which Dr. Bartlett thinks are not quite 
true, and has tried without success to prove 
that the First Church has not conformed in 
all respects to the laws of the city in regard to 
making its audience room safe. This Dr. 
Bartlett emphatically denies. 


Young People’s Rally 

The Young People’s Congregational Club 
held its first meeting since vacation Monday 
evening in Union Park Church. Professor 
Steiner of Iowa College made the principal 
address, his subject being The Adaptability 
of Congregationalism to the Wants of Our 
Foreign Population. The address was in- 


tensely earnest and characteristically bril- 
liant. The young people have felt for a long 
time the need of a better acquaintance, a bet- 
ter understanding of the principles of Congre- 
gationalism and a closer organization for the 
pushing of their especial work. The regular 
Congregational Club has not met all their 
wants, and membership in it has been too 
costly for many of them. Hence the effort 
to call into existence an organization thor- 
oughly democratic, to which, so far as ex- 
pense goes, any one can belong, and in which 
every one will feel perfectly at home, and 
through which he can do his best to increase 
the influence and usefulness of the body of 
which he is a part. The men directing the 
movement are enthusiastic, energetic and tact- 
ful. The organization has not come a moment 
too soon, and is sure to have the backing of 
the older club and of all the Congregational 
churches. 


A Laymen’s Movement in the Episcopal Church 


For three days the laymen of Chicago and 
vicinity have been in session, discussing ways 
and means by which the Episcopal Church to 
which they belong may become more com- 
pletely a missionary church, and thus increase 
its efficiency in local work. The sessions 
closed with an audience that filled Orchestra 
Hall to overflowing, and over which Bishop 
Anderson, who favors the movement, presided. 
Indeed, the Bishop is a leader in asking fora 
change of methods by which his district shall 
have more power in inaugurating new meas- 
ures, especially designed to increase interest 
in missions at home and abroad and to develop 
a sense of responsibility for winning men for 
Christ. Although a Western movement, there 
can be no doubt that much good will come of 
it, or that the influence of it will be felt in 
other denominations. 


Central Church, Galesburg 


This old yet new church is steadily growing 
stronger year by year. Its pastor, Dr. C. A. 
Vincent, entered upon the eighth year of his 
pastorate Oct. 22. The old Endeavor Society, 
which had become too large has been divided, 
and other changes have been made which 
promise to increase efficiency. Here the union 
of two churches, neither of which was weak, 
and the building of a new and costly edifice 
was eminently wise, for the work accomplished 
by the new organization is larger and better 
than both would have accomplished had they 
remained apart. Dr. Vincent has been a 
wise leader. 


A Successful Down-town Church. 

Sunday, Nov. 5, Dr. W. A. Bartlett com- 
pleted four years as pastor of the “historic 
First Church” of Chicago. On that day 
twenty persons were received into fellow- 
ship, making 257 (161 on confession) received 
during these four years. Four years ago the 
expenses of the church were about $5,000, last 
year expenses and benevolences reached the 
sum of $15,000. The women, old and young, 
have raised in cash of the last two years $1,400 
for foreign missions, and the present year 
promises to go beyond that sum. The church 
is giving annually $500 toward the current ex- 
penses of the seminary. Not less than $4,000 
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have been spent in renovating and repairing 
the building. The building is open every day 
and evening.in the week. There is a Girls’ 
Club of fifty and a Boys’ Band of forty. The 
Men’s League numbers 100 and the pastor’s 
voluntary assistants 125. The Senjor C. E. So- 
ciety is so large as to crowd the large room in 
which it meets. The Intermediate and Junior 
Societies are equally flourishing and all are 
doing excellent Christian work. The mid- 
week prayer meeting rarely falls below 100 
and often considerably exceeds this number. 
Sunday evening audiences are larger than in 
the morning and are constantly increasing. 


Putting Men on Record 

Mayor Dunne has been saying that at the 
next meeting of the Common Council he would 
put its members on record as in favor of, or as 
opposing municipal ownership. This was to 
be done soas to prevent their re-election. But 
the council paid little attention to the mayor’s 
threat, for last Monday night it voted down 
all his propositions by two to one. A resolu- 
tion was passed asking the mayor to make 
public the report of Mr. Dalrymple, the expert 
from Glasgow. The mayor says he has done 
his duty, and does not know what he will do 
in the future. He declares that he did not 
promise during his campaign ‘‘ immediate mu- 
nicipal ewnership,’’ only that he would take 
“immediate steps ” to secure it. Inasmuch as 
the companies which ask fora franchise pro- 
pose to sell to the city whenever it wishes to 
purchase, or is in a condition to purchase, and 
furthermore propose that before it is granted 
the franchise shall be voted upon by the peo- 
ple, it would seem as if it ought to be easy to 
settle now and once for all a question which 
has agitated the city for years and has been 
made prominent in-every political campaign. 

The city railway has asked for the privilege 
of using electricity instead of the cable, prom- 
ising to cease from using it at the demand of 
the city and proposing to pay the city twice as 
much as it is now paying for each car. It 
asks also the privilege of connecting its pres- 
ent lines with its new power house so that it 
may heat its new cars and install at least one 
hundred more of them. The public is heartily 
in favor of granting the request, but the mayor 
refuses, as he refuses to submit the Dalrymple 
Report on the ground that it is his private 
property as much so as his watch. Unfortu- 
nately he has divided his own party in the 
council and arrayed the press almost unani- 
mously against him. In fact, though he has 
been in office seven months, he has not ful- 
filled any of his campaign promises and is in 
a fair way to put himself into a position where 
any suggestion he may make will be voted 
down by the council. The hope is cherished, 
perhaps, by the majority of the best citizens, 
that the council will take the traction question 
into its own hands, and when a proper bill is 
drawn pass it over the mayor’s veto. What 
the people want is the improved service which 
the companies, apparently, are trying to give 
them. As immediate municipal ownership is 
an impossibility in any event they favor rea- 
sonable terms with the present traction com- 
panies. After listening to an address from 
the attorney of the city railway the traction 
committee decided to ask the mayor to grant 
the permits necessary for heating the new 
cars, increasing their number and making 
some improvements in the roadbed which 
will dimioish the danger at several points in 
the track. With theapproach of cold weather 
the public is not likely to be patient when it 
learns that the companies are ready to do 
what the law requires but are prevented by 
the action of the mayor. 


Chicago, Nov. 4. FRANKLIN, 





M. Bakhmetieff, Rassia’s new minister at 
Tokyo, has an American wife, formerly Miss 
Beale. They are said to have aided much in 
the relief of Miss Ellen Stone when they were 
stationed in Sofia and she was in peril in the 
mountains. 
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The True Story of Tedward 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


One day Elizabeth had a birthday, and 
her uncle brought her a present of a 
beautiful large white rat, with bright 
pink eyes, a long smooth tail, a thick 
coat of soft, snowy fur and little hands 
like a baby’s. It was the loveliest rat 
anybody ever saw, and Elizabeth jumped 
ap and down for joy. 

“O, O1” she cried; ‘“‘the dear, dear 
thing! He knows me, Uncle Jim. Just 
see him look at me!”’ 

Her brother took the rat from her lap 
and put him on her shoulder. He sat 
still a minute and then ran under her 
hair and hid. Elizabeth could feel his 
little cold feet right on her neck and his 
tail tickled her, but she never stirred. 

‘““Won’t he bite?” her mother 
asked anxiously. 

‘‘White rats never bite,’ said 
Uncle Jim. ‘‘They are always 
tame and make the nicest pets in 
the world. Just wait and see how 
fond you will all get of him.” 

‘““‘What are you going to name 
him?’’ asked Tom. ‘‘Why don’t 
you name him Teddy, for the Presi- 
dent? He likes all kinds of pets.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Elizabeth slowly, ‘‘I 
guess I will. Only I won’t call him 
Teddy. I will call him by his full 
name—Tedward.”’ 

Everybody laughed, but Eliza- 
beth did not care. She stroked the 
pretty fellow and said firmly, ‘‘I 
shall certainly call him Tedward.’’ 

Tom made him a little house 
out of a starch box and put it in 
the sewing-room. It had a little 
box of cotton for a bed and a small 
saucer for bread and milk, and 
there was a cover to shut at night, 
all but a crack for air. When he 
was put in it he seemed to like it, 
yet he never wanted to stay longer 
than he had to. Sometimes when 
the house was still he got out in 
the night and had a lovely time 
running about in the dark. But 
he never gnawed anything or did any mis- 
chief at all, so no one minded very much. 

In a corner of the sitting-room was a 
wide, low couch with cushions on it. 
This was the one spot in all the world 
Tedward loved best. The moment he was 
let out in the morning he scurried across 
the floor, up the leg of the couch and 
cuddled down under the bright yellow pil- 
low, and there he lay waiting to be picked 
up and put on the floor and told he must 
not, must not go on the couch at all. He 
would blink his pretty pink eyes and 
listen, and the instant the hand on his 
back let go its hold, up he would dash 
onto the couch again. It was a game 
which never lost its interest to him. If 
he was shut up in the sewing-room he 
would wait quietly by the door till some 
one came in and then he would rush out, 
fly like a little streak of white lightning 
across the floor and be on the couch again 
before you could count ten. 

_Once he was lying quite still under his 
pillow when in came a fat lady to call and 
sat down on the couch. Tedward looked 


For the Children 


out, saw her nice broad back and ran up 
it and poked his nose under her ear. 
Such a shriek as she gave! Every one in 
the house came running to see what could 
have happened, and the poor lady just 
stood in the middle of the floor and 
screamed and screamed, though Tedward 
had jumped down and run back to his 
hiding place as soon as he saw she did not 
really like white rats. 

After the house was quiet again Eliza- 
beth’s mother took Tedward up in her 
lap and talked to him severely. ‘‘ Now,” 
she said, ‘‘ will you learn not to climb up 
on the couch? If you do it once more I 
shall have to punish you. Children, you 
must both help keep Tedward in the 
sewing-room. I cannot have such a 
dreadful thing happen again.” 

But Tedward wasn’t a bit afraid of 





punishment, so he kept on with his nice 
game and hid under the pillow a dozen 
times a day. 

One day the doctor came in and sat 
down on the sofa. Tedward thought a 
man could not possibly be afraid of a 
little white rat, so he crept under the 
doctor’s coat and climbed up between his 
shoulders where he wedged himself so 
tightly the doctor could not get him out 
without taking off his coat. He did not 
scream when he felt him there, but he 
acted as though he did not like rats, 
which hurt Tedward’s feeling. He only 
meant to have a little fun. 

This time Elizabeth’s mother was firm. 
She said Tedward must be taught a les- 
son. So she bought a lot of red pepper 
and when Tedward was in bed one night 
she putit all around the legs of the couch, 
so that to climb up the poor fellow would 
have to wadethroughit. Elizabeth cried, 
because she knew it would hurt him. 

The next morning Tedward dashed out 
of the sewing-room as usual and ran to 
the couch. Then he stopped and smelled 
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the pepper and went from one leg to an- 
other only to find it all around. Then he 
thought about it, and made up his mind 
to be brave. He took a little run, and in 
an instant was up, under the yellow 
cushion. He coughed and sneezed a lit- 
tle, but he felt happy down in his little 
heart, just the same. 

It was no use. -He soon got so he did 
not mind pepper at all, nor even snuff, 
nor anything which could be found. He 
had made up his mind to live under the 
yellow cushion, and live there he would, 
and did. 

One day Elizabeth’s mother had a new 
coat brought from the tailor’s, which 
Bridget had laid on the couch while she 
answered the door bell. Now Tedward 
was feeling particularly good that morn- 
ing; he had eaten his breakfast, washed 
himself all over with his little pink 
tongue, looked admiringly at his 
little hands and nails and then 
snuggled down for a nap under his 
pillow when he spied the coat. He 
came out and walked carefully over 
it and ran inside to inspect the lin- 
ing. Just at that minute Bridget 
came back, picked up the coat and 
took it up to the third floor and 
hung it in the closet, shutting the 
doorafterher. And there was poor 
Tedward in the sleeve all the time. 

One, two, three days went by, and 
nobody could find Tedward. Eliza- 
~< beth and Tom hunted everywhere, 
though as he never went out of the 
sitting-room and sewing-room, they 
felt that was useless. He would 
never have run away: but perhaps 
some one might have stolen him, 
he was so beautiful, so cunning, so 
good. Elizabeth cried herself to 
sleep every night. Her father 
begged her to let him buy her an- 
other rat, but she said no other 
could ever be as dear and cunning 
as Tedward, and she didn’t want 
one. 

The third day Bridget went up to 
the closet for something, and the 
moment she opened the door there 
was Tedward, looking at her from the 
sleeve of the coat! 

You can guess how glad they were to 
see him when Bridget brought him down. 
How they hugged him, and how Elizabeth 
ran to fill his dish of bread and milk for 
the poor, starved thing! But, strange to 
say, he did not seem very hungry, and he 
did not look very thin. It turned out 
that in spite of being a good white rat 
who never gnawed, he had been obliged 
to eat part of the satin lining of the coat 
to keep from starving. Of course no one 
could blame him for that, not even Eliza- 
beth’s mother, although she had to have 
a new lining. 

Even this lesson never taught Tedward 
to keep away from the couch. He was 
the most obedient rat in the world in 
every other way, and would stay under 
Elizabeth’s curls when she went to walk 
and never poke out so much as his nose, 
or lie quietly in Tom’s pocket while he 
played ball or ran errands. He never 
wanted to bite, or run away, or be naughty 
in any rat fashion, provided only he could 
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stay under the yellow pillow all he wished. clean, pretty fellow, and callers learned and smile in his pink eyes and say, ‘‘ Well, 
So by and by no one bothered him any to lift up the pillow before they sat down Tedward, how are you today?” and not to 


more, because he was such a dear, loving, 


on the couch and smooth his white fur 


mind if sometimes he ran up their backs. 





The Home and Its Outlook | 


Witch-Hazel 


The witches that live in the story books 
Are rather unpleasant in temper and looks, 
Bat the hazel witch of the autumn wood 

Is bonny, cheery, and bright and good. 


She’s like a wee bit of the sunshine gay 

Within the bare forest, all sober and gray, 
And she strews her perfume along the air, 
When summer flowers have none to spare. 


It’s not very hard to be blithe and bright 
In June, when there’s scarcely a rain cloud in 
sight, 
But the hazel witch has found out the way 
To cheer and brighten a dull, dark day. 
—Persis Gardiner. 


HE habit of making one’s self miser- 
able in a haircloth shirt no longer 
obtains to an appreciable extent, but the 
uncomfortable variety of con- 
A Conscience science which reveled in the 
Gone Wrong a 
prickles has never gone out 
of fashion. It is an abnormal develop- 
ment of self sacrifice which impels one 
to choose the drumstick when one likes 
the breast, to eat the end crust when one 
prefers the crumb—oblivious of the fact 
that there are those who would enjoy 
drumstick and end slice. Such a con- 
science prods one into the disagreeable 
pellmell and looks askance at pleasure. 
“It can’t be right, it is so very pleasant,”’ 
sighs the conscience ridden victim. The 
majority of us havea touch of this malady 
and are apt to consider duty inevitable — 
and doleful, and just being pleasant a 
task for babes and irresponsible grown- 
aps. There is a melancholy satisfaction 
in looking forward to a martyr’s crown 
of glory, but what reward will recom- 
pense the martyr’s kinsfolk? 





HILE too much notice should not 

be taken of children’s moods, it is 
seldom wise to regard an incident as 
closed if a child is left 
with a sense of injus- 
tice. The mother fears to compromise 
her dignity, perhaps, by resorting to ex- 
planation or argument, and prefers to 
wait for what she calls the child’s sulki- 
ness to blow over. Blow over it does, 
because other things take up his atten- 
tion; but the impression may remain, 
joining with other. impressions of the 
same sort, to weaken his trust in his 
mother’s kindness and good sense. With- 
out encouraging the child to dispute ev- 
ery slightest command, it is possible to 
note the cases where discontent and dis- 
satisfaction may have, from his point of 
view, some reasonable ground, and to 
inquire into them, later if not at once, 
and set the matter straight. When the 
child is permitted to speak freely, in the 
softened temper which the permission al- 
most always brings, the disclosures are 
often very touching. Today’s orders, 
perhaps, seemed to the childish mind in- 
consistent with yesterday’s. Or rudeness 
was abruptly punished, when only a 
clumsy joke was meant. Or the obsti- 


The Aggrieved Child 


nate refusal to explain some tenacious 
purpose hid a cherished ‘‘surprise.’’ If 
no such misunderstanding is discovered, 
and if the child was actually as much at 
fault as the mother supposed, it may 
still be true that the fault was not so 
heinous in childish eyes as in maturer 
ones. 


From Parsonage to Parsonage 


NEIGHBORLY CALLS ON THE PARSON'S 
WIFE 
BY MRS. F. E. EMRICH 


The homes of our country are some- 
times said to be growing degenerate, but 
some, at least, there are which still pre- 
serve for us high ideals and Christian liv- 
ing. It has-been my pleasure to be in 
several such the past summer. 

My husband’s field is a large one, 
spreading over an entire state. On re- 
turning from his tours he would tell me 
of the charming homes in which he had 
been entertained, and the thought came: 
‘*Why can’t I go calling too? Perhaps 
these pastor’s wives may have some per- 
plexities they would like to talk over; 
possibly a little cheer and encourage- 
ment would be helpful to them.”’ 

The suggestion meeting with approval 
our arrangements were made. Most of 
the homes we wished to visit being away 
from both steam and electric roads, our 
plan was to start in a carriage from some 
convenient town; drive from place to 
place during the day; in the evening at- 
tend service previously arranged for; 
meet as many of the people as possible, 
and spend the night in the parsonage. 
Our route lay through one of the most 
beautiful sections of our country, but 
nothing was more attractive to us than 
the spire of the little white church, 
always the first object to arrest our atten- 
tion as we drew near these villages. 

It is to the credit of these small par- 
ishes that churches and parsonages are 
usually in good condition, both without 
and within, though often the work of 
painting and papering has been done by 
the pastor and his wife. These men not 
only can preach but are able to do things 
with their hands. They have nearly al- 
ways a practical knowledge of farming, 
raising fine vegetables, small fruits, keep- 
ing a horse, cow and poultry. They often 
hold town offices and even prescribe for 
mild diseases when the doctor is at a 
distance. One minister is town clerk, 
making out the marriage licenses and 
returning them to himself. He is also 
postmaster in the winter season. An- 
other has turned on its side and bricked 
in an old air-tight stove, thus making a 
furnace that has transformed a cold par- 
sonage into a warm one. Several have a 
practical knowledge of the working of 
telephones, having in some cases helped 
in their construction. 

It is surprising to find how many farm- 
ers have telephones. The rates are low, 
and some parishes have put them into 


the parsonages for a Christmas present, 
thus having the pastor always within 
speaking distance. One farmer’s wife 
said it was a great help in their isolated 
lives to hear some one’s voice, and it was 
understood that on their line, when a 
neighbor was rung up they could all take 
down their ’phones and visit together. 
One old lady has hers so arranged that. 
she can listen and knit at the same time. 

One parish has had the pieasure of fit- 
ting up its parsonage for a bride, for- 
merly a teacher of household arts in a 
large city, who already loves her first 
people and is their pride. 

As the food in these homes is mixed 
‘‘with brains, sir,’’ we were temptingly 
served, and found that several pastors 
have added conveniences to the kitchen 
that lighten the labor of cooking and 
dish-washing. The water was usually 
pure and good, but at one parsonage it. 
seemed safer to drink tea than the brack- 
ish water, brought quite a distance from 
a field, even when it had been strained 
clear of insects. If any one would like 
to invest in a well, hereis an opportunity 
which would yield a large return, not in 
oil, but,in the thanks of the pastor and 
his wife. 

The pastors’ wives are helpmeets in the 
fullest sense of the word. With bright, 
intelligent minds, often college graduates, 
they must be their own maids of all work, 
having, perhaps, in addition, the care of 
poultry and the making of butter. They 
keep in touch with the homes of the 
parish, one saying she frequently walked 
ten miles on a single calling trip. Sev- 
eral play the church organ, nearly all help 
in the Sunday school, and they train their 


children to be helpful in the church life. 


It is a mystery how these boys and 
girls manage to get a college education, 
yet most of them do. Of course it means 
much sacrifice on the part of the parents, 
and on the children’s side a willingness to 
help themselves in every possible way. 
Some of these families have adopted chil- 
dren. Can you guess what that means 
on six hundred a year? The State has a 
number of wards in these country towns, 
mostly boys placed with the farmers and 
sometimes found in the parsonages. It 
is no slight service to help these boys to 
an upright manhood. 

The small size of many of these vil- 
lages, hardly more than hamlets, was a 
surprise, as was also the number of young 
people who attended the evening service. 
The social life necessarily centers around 
the church and parsonage. In the ell of 
one parsonage, opening directly out of it, 
is a town reading-room, with branch pub- 
lic library, the ‘‘ parsoness”’ acting as li- 
brarian. And here the Christian Endeavor 
prayer meetings and church socials are 
held. The study of another parsonage is 
the meeting place for a boys’ club. A 
class of girls in their teens are busily at 
work for a fair, meeting week after week 
with the minister’s wife, who patiently 
plans their work, teaches them to sew, 
and occasionally adds something of a so- 
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cial nature. These girls are hoping to 
make enough to repair their chapel. 

Most of these places are delightful sum- 
mer resorts, as tourists have found, but 
on some hilltops the isolated trees all 
bend one way, telling a story of severe 
northwest winds which must be piercing 
in winter, and make these parsonages 
anything but the comfortable homes we 
found them. Think of the heroism it 
takes to live on one of these bleak, wind- 
swept parishes, with only one or .two 
near neighbors and six miles from a doc- 
tor! 

The story of one mother was pathetic 
as she told of the sudden illness of her 
little daughter Dorothy, an only child, 
stricken with pneumonia when the March 
drifts were almost impassable. The doc- 
tor, a large man, could drive his horse 
only two miles of the way, but he walked 
two more, often up to his waist in a 
thawing drift, and was taken over the 
remaining two miles by sympathetic pa- 
rishioners who had turned out to meet 
him. He reached the parsonage to find 
the little sufferer unconscious, but, be- 
cause of that swift telephone summons, 
not too late, thank God, to save the pre- 
cious life. 

Is it a wonder that the mother shrinks 
from the severity and isolation of the 
coming winter, when the cold winds some- 
times make it necessary to dress the seven- 
year-old maiden in her coat, hood, leggings 
and mittens, and put her in the warmest 
corner, back of the stove, to keep her 
comfortable? 

Indeed the women of these homes are 
living brave and useful lives, and as I 
think of them I am always reminded of 
Lowell’s poem beginning: 

She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 


And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 





The Limits of a Joke 


Would that the Goddess of Humor and 
her sister the Spirit of Courtesy might 
teach people the proper limits of a joke! 
The joke editor’s daily bundle of manu- 
scripts is seldom free from appalling mis- 
conceptions of what it is fitting to joke 
about. One of the chief offenders is the 
evidently good and sweet woman who 
sends for publication the story of her 
child’s unconscious irreverence. What 
was meant to record a naive misconcep- 
tion of God is converted by the act of 
writing into a record of gross disrespect 
on the part of the parent—except that the 
parent is a child, too, and does not know 
any better. The editor ought to know 
better.—John Albert Macy, in the Oc- 
tober Atlantic. 





Just see how it is, in these respectable 
lives of ours; see how almost all our triv- 
ial shortcomings have their root back in 
this one shameful sin of cowardice... . 
Take extravagance, which means theft; 
take affectation, which means untruth- 
fulness; take worry, which means dis- 
trust—and is not distrust an irreverence 
of the mind, if not of the lips? take 
concern about small physical ills, which 
means selfish narrowness—ah, well, the 
list grows as long as the Ten Comimand- 
ments as we think it over.—Margaret 
Deland. 


Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


76. ORCHARD MAGIC SQUARE 


In one corner of a farmer’s apple orchard 
stood three rows of three trees each which he 
gave to his nine children. The following year 
the entire yield from these trees was 198 
bushels, and the farmer and his children no- 
ticed this peculiarity ab ut it: the yield from 
any three trees standing in a row was the 
same as that from any other three also in a 
row, whether counted straight from a side or 
diagonally from a corner. Mary’s trees bore 
the largest and Tom’s the smallest number of 
bushels. Fred’s bore one bushel more than 
Susy’s, and John’s one more than Dick’s; and 
Will’s, Harry’s and Anna’s together bore 66 
bushels. The girls’ trees stood in one row. 
Find the position in the square of each child’s 
tree, and the number of bushels it yielded. 

ZOE. 


77. INITIAL CHANGE 


Of ONES a pile to make you smile 
Was heaped upon the table; 

So brown, if you should call them TWO, 
It would not be a fable. 





A youngster—he was fond of THREE 
And fond of ONES ts reckoned— 

Dropped his toy FOUR upon the floor, 
When such attraction beckoned. 


Bold as a FIVE, he will contrive, 
Demure as SIX or abbot, 

As with intent—no SEVEN is meant— 
To catch a wary rabbit. 


He grasps his fate, but now must EIGHT, 
To eat, with guilty rapture, 
There where the NINE does brightest shine, 
Behind a TEN, his capture. 
M. C. 8. 


78. A CONVOCATION OF SOVEREIGNS 


(Add the same suffix to each first word in the 
pair in order to make the second.) 

We set sail from a little port near the mouth 
of (1) the **, and went ****** along the coast, 
still in sight of many a pleasant meadow and 
(2) ***, until we found oar vessel was *******, 
Then we took down one (;3) ****, and so light- 
ened the boat, though the two lovers ******** 
at the stern began to look a little serious at the 
danger. Josephine said it would be (4) a *** 
to think of ******* the boat before that mo- 
mentous question was settled. (5) They know 
** is always ******, and they do not seem to 
grow (6) **** over it, ******** it, no doubt, part 
of the penalty of their bliss. It seems alsoa 
part of their (7) **** to wear out’ the **#**##* 
of the deck, promenading until midnight. 
Though they profess that it is not (8) on a *** 
with promenading along the ******* of a city 
street. (9) Let them bill and *** now, but how 
will it go when it comes to earning a dinner 
and ******* it? Soon we passed the (10) ***, 
and were welcomed to the harbor by songs of 
stevedores and ******* of dogs. But first 
Harry, out of pretended jealousy, challenged 
the successful man to a mock duel, and suc- 
ceeded with (11) a belaying-*** in ******* his 
man. Well, I suppose we must not put mar- 
riage under (12) *** in every case where there 
is not a good ******* account to start with. 

DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS 

73. Ariddle. 

74. 1. Lion. 2. Tiger. 3. Elephant. 4. Sloth. 
5. Beaver. 6 Fox. 7. Badger. 8. Otter. 9. Glut- 
ton. 10. Ferret. 11. Boa. 12. Hare (hair). 13. 
Monkeys. 14. Wolf. 15. Wolverine. 16. Ounce. 
17. Buffalo. 18. Bear. 19. Gnu (new), 20. Lynx 
(links). 

75. Strife, first, sift, fit, if, I. 


Recent excellent solutions were those of: Ralph 
Martin Kellogg, Volu»town, Ct., to 71; E. M. P., 
Newton, Mass., 70, 71; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, 
Mass., 70, 71, 72; J. C. F., Providence, R. 1., 71. 
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Closet and Altar 


‘*SANCTIFIED COMMON SENSE”’ 
Teach me good judgment and knowledge. 


Mere optimism is stupid; sanctified 
common sense is the force that counts. 
Work for God and man is full of detail. 
It needs organization, requires subordi- 
nation, sometimes painful holding of the 
tongue; gabble and gossip, even that of 
the pious, is one of the most famous de 
vices of the evil one; the friction and 
fuss in God’s army does much to defeat 
it. Many people are good, but good for 
nothing. Working together is as impor- 
tant as working at all.—Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong. 








You may say the right word in the 
wrong tone, you may preach the gospel 
as if it were a curse.—Joseph Parker. 





’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 


These clumsy feet still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heartstrings of a friend. 


The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


The faults no tenderness should ask, 
Thechastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame, 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; bat Thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool. 
—E. R. Sill. 





Wisdom is learned by practice. It is, 
as I have said, partly an intellectual vir- 
tue; but it consists much less in know- 
ing than in doing. It is slowly accumu- 
lated by experience and, like the pearl 
which forms where the bivalve has been 
wounded, it frequently springs from pain 
and misfortune. Other virtues shine 
most attractively in youth, but wisdom 
is the special ornament of old age.— James 
Stalker. 





Thou hast made me a man; help 
me, my God, to offer for Thy service 
the stronger and higher qualities of 
my soul. Let me not think that the 
wise God desires to be served by fool- 
ishness or that Thou, who hast made 
the world and all things in it, and 
dost inform and sustain them by Thy 
Spirit, lovest any darkness of igno- 
rance or fearest to have Thy children 
learn Thy ways. Teach me how to 
bring to the affairs of Thy kingdom 
the same good sense and study of pro- 
portion which I desire to use in other 
tasks and social relations. Let me be 
pure in heart, high-minded, just and 
generous. Keep me from every false, 
unkind and selfish way. Let my 
thoughts be without the mean dis- 
likes of envy and my affection pure 
and constant. Set me free from all 
anxiety, but help me to be careful 
that Thy name have no dishonor from 
my word or deed. So use my life for 
the glory of Christ and the upbuilding 
of His kingdom. Amen. 
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The Old Captain’s Mail 
A EAR MR. MARTIN: 


The “Old Cap- 
tain” sends greet- 
ings (just received 
by wireless) to you 
and the Cornerers. 
I have the post- card 
eraze! Could 
not some of 
us older Cor- 
nerers ex- 
change post- 
cards as 
des : we used to 
= = exchange 
et = stamps? 










HERBERT C. 


Danvitle, Vt. 


From numerous cards received I judge 
the ‘“‘p. c. craze”? has struck a good 
many members! Charles P., Durham, 
N. H., sends me a lot of ‘“‘souvenirs,”’ all 
stamped, for distribution, while Naomi 
W., Gardner, Mass., and others have writ- 
ten for names. You can write direct to 
above addresses. 


Herbert’s card has a unique design— 
the exact reproduction, as above, of the 
**96.”” How he, up there in Vermont, on 
a small branch of the Passumpsic, got his 
‘*wireless,’’ I cannot tell, but was glad to 
hear of the ‘‘Old Captain’s’’ reappear- 
ance in American waters. His long ab- 
sence assured me that he was on a trip 
around the world, and this is now con- 
firmed by the receipt of two letters from 
our ‘‘Morning Star’ members. It looks 
as though Captain Myles had the first one 
(from Kusaie) stowed away in his locker 
when he touched at Honolulu and took 
the second! Do you suppose he came via 
the Suez Canal, or round the Horn? [Or 
through the Panama Canal?—D. F. | 


Dear Mr. Martin: You see we are again at 
our dear Kusaie—but, Oh, how it looks, the 
mountains bare, the leaves all off the trees, 
and the river blocked up with fallen trees! 
This is all because of the hurricane which we 
had on the nineteenth of April. The Morning 
Star was anchored in Lea Harbor, three miles 
from tne mission. At three o’clock in the 
morning papa noticed that the wind was rising 
and the barometer falling. It got worse and 
worse, so that papa had to go out and keep 
watch, to see that the ship did not drag onto 
the reef. 

When breakfast time came, I had to put on 
my rabber coat and go to the cabin with a 
basket ‘‘ to get supplies for the besieged city,”’ 
as Mother said. You see it was raining and 
the wind was so strong it blew the salt water 
right up on deck. After breakfast, when we 
were washing the dishes, the ship began to 
drag her anchors, and papa came and put his 
head in at the window and said, ‘‘ We’re go- 
ing onto the reef sure, but don’t be troubled.” 
The next thing we knew we were bumping 
against the rccks. While we were on the reef, 
the wind came up so strong they had to cut 
loose the awning aft, the wind-sail on top of 
the house, and the canvas around the bridge, 
because they were being whipped into rags. 

We children were frightened, so while 
mother was tending the barometer we went 
into the corner in one of the rooms and had 
prayers all by ourselves. It made Ruth and 
me feel happier, but as Elizabeth was still a 
little frightened at the noise of the wind, 1 
took her in my lap and. told her how God 
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would take care of the ship and not let any 
harm come to us because we are his children. 
That comforted her and she was gay and 
happy. After a while we got off that reef but 
we drove onto another, and stuck in the sand, 
close to some ugly rocks which the waves 
dashed against. ‘Twice we were on the rocks, 
papa said, but we did not know it, because 
we did not look out much. Pretty soon the 
barometer began to rise, the wind down and 
we lay quietly on the sandy reef all night. At 
daylight we got up steam and floated off the 
reef and went to our anchorage. In the after- 
noon papa got one of the schoolboys to come 
up and dive down around the bottom of the 
ship to see if any damage was done. They 
found one big piece of copper off, and another 
out of place. 

As I said at the beginning Kusaie is very 
bare and brown, and the poor birds are flying 
around, calling to one another as if they were 
trying to find their nests and could not. Please 
give my love to all the Cornerers, and take a 
lot for yourself. Dororuy G. 

Kusaie, Caroline Islands. 


This letter, from our own correspond- 
ent, about that terrible cyclone which 





Whither bound, kitties? 


did so much damage to the islands and 
destroyed the missionaries’ houses, is 
very interesting even though so much 
belated. After the disaster the Morning 
Star came to the Hawaiian Islands with 
some of the missionaries, and Captain 
Garland to San Francisco for supplies. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It has been a long time 
since I wrote to you telling about the hur- 
ricane and here we are in Honolulu, where 
we arrived July 15, and we are going back 
again to the islands as soon as we can get 
ready. We expect papa very soon, bringing 
new engineers and a mate from the coast 
{California]. I am very glad we are going 
back, for it seemed like leaving home to say 
Good By to the dear boys and girls in the is- 
lands. One boy, Timotheus, seemed just like 
our brother, and we bad to cry and cry when 
we went away from him. He is the son of one 
of the best teachers in the Marshall Islands, 
and was in Dr. Rife’s school. Thereare many 
of the boys and girls whom we love, but 
Timotheus is our favorite. 

Oh, Mr. Martin, if only our American 
brothers and sisters could come to the islands 
and personally know some of our boys and 
girls, and see how affectionate and lovely they 
are, I think they would just rush to get shares, 
and the Morning Star would be paid forin a 
week! The trouble is they do not know how 
real the people are, and how much they need 
the Morning Star and the missionaries to 
teach them in God’s ways. 


Honolulu, H. I. Dorortay G. 


TWO KITS IN A GRIP TAKE A TRIP 


What happy quartet is this? I first 
asked to have it engraved, and then 
waited for any “‘cat letters’’ that would 
explain it. Three came, all from Massa- 
chusetts seaports. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am very glad to bea 
Cornerer. I have a new cat. His name is 
Tommy. I wish you could see him. 

Newburyport, Mass. Lewis B. 


The name shows that he belongs to an 
old and honored family, but he can’t be 
the two cats in the picture! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Here is a picture of our 
twin kittens, Muff and Nipsoo. Nipsoo is an 
Eskimo name. Muff wears mittens all the 
time, for he has double paws like mitten 
thumbs. Ebony is their mother, named so 
because she is so black. She has not a white 
spot on her. She has double paws too Muff 
and Nipsoo went in the satchel onto the hil 
for a birthday picnic. 

Beverly, Mass. 


That settles it—names, residence, color! 
But in the meantime another letter came, 
which, curiously enough, has to do with 
the Morning Star! For Martha was the 
little girl who gave her kitten, Yankee 
—photograph shown you Sept. 24, 1904— 
to be a Micronesian mouse missionary. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have four kits now 
beside Midget. One is tortoise-shell, another 
is white with tiger spots and a white tip on 
his tail, another is black with a little white 
around his nose and white paws and chest, 
and the other is a good deal like Midget, only 
black and has double paws. His name is 
Teddy. [Does the census man know how 
many cats and dogs all over the country are 
named ‘* Teddy”?—Mr. M.] We expect to 
keep him, but I’ll have-to find homes for the 
rest. Isn’t it too bad about Yankee? I will 
send you Ruth’s letter. We have another new 
member in the family now, and that is a 
pretty collie puppy. We haven’t named it 
yet. {Why not call him Roosy? —D. F.] 

Lynn, Mass. MARTHA W. 


My Dear Martha: I am going to tell you 
something sad. Yankeeislost! Itis not our 
fault. When we were up on the dry dock she 
ran away through the side of the ship when it 
was open to putin boards. She came back to 
the ship but she was so wild the sailors could 
not catch her. If she comes again perhaps we 
children can catch her. We all love Yankee 
as if she were our own sister, so we said there 
were four children instead of three. The day 
we heard she was lost I cried and cried and 
cried. Iam glad you have a house on shore. 
Our house on the sea tips and rolls in a rough 
sea. I guess you have the nicest part of the 
world to live in, for you have snow. We have 
no winter to play in the snow. 

Honolulu, H. I. Ruta G. 


Sad indeed—a poor Massachusetts-born 
kitty wandering around wild and home- 
less in those strange islands—all we can 
do is to advise Martha to put two of her 
kits in a grip and mail them to Kusaie! 
But we can buy ten-cent shares in Morn- 
ing Star stock, and so help the mission- 
aries. What can we do for Timotheus? 
Yes, Dorothy, that is the trouble—those 
people and those children are real people 
and real children and we do not see it! 


Ma: Mer) 


RuTH AND PAuL B. 
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The Birth of a Great Enterprise“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


It is usually difficult to trace great movements back to their beginnings. The most 
interesting things in history are the motives that lie behind recorded facts, and they are 
often veiled in mystery. The first steps in laying the foundations of the walls of Rome 
are mythical. But the renaissance of Jerusalem can be traced back to its inception through 
the autobiography of Nehemiah. It originated with him. It gained an importance beyond 
his dreams, and it has given him immortal fame. His plan and its accomplishment are 
rich in practical suggestiveness to every young life. 

Recall the history of Jerusalem following its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar’s army, 
586 B. C. Fifty years later the first expedition of Jewish exiles set out from Babylon to 
rebuild their city, and they laid the foundations of the temple the next year. After a 
period of nearly twenty years of discouragement and stagnation the returned Jews com. 
pleted and dedicated the temple. Nearly sixty years then passed without record, the gap 


between Ezra 6: 


22 and 7: 1, when Ezra led another company of Babylonian Jews to Jeru. 


salem and infused new life into the dying colony. Twelve years later, if we accept the 
chronology of the book of Ezra, the condition of the colony was again at its worst. For 
almost a century and a half, a period longer than the whole history of the American na- 
tion, with three spasmodic attempts at revival, the chosen people of Jehovah had been 
without organized existence. The kingdom of Israel had passed away. Nehemiah under- 
took and accomplished the task of creating Judaism. The questions to be answered in this 
lesson are, How did this Jewish exile become a nation builder; and, How are the noblest 
qualities in any one brought into active service? The way that Nehemiah became a patri- 


otic statesman may be thus described: 


1. He discovered and responded to a 
great need. Like Moses at Pharaoh’s 
court or Daniel in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
household, Nehemiah’s future was as- 
sured where he was. He occupied an 
honored office bringing him in constant 
contact with the king of Persia. But 
Jerusalem was dearer than any other 
spot on earth to the heart of every true 
Israelite; and Nehemiah learned from a 
relative who had been there recently 
that its condition was deplorable [Neh. 
1: 8], At once he felt the responsibility 
on himself to remedy the wretchedness 
of his people. 

The appeal to Nehemiah was like that 
which comes now to all Christians. The 
word ‘‘mankind’”’ had not then come 
into use. Men were bound to help their 
own tribe or nation. Their sense of ob- 
ligation did not extend further. Nehe- 
miah the Jew was distressed when he 
learned that his fellow Jews in Palestine 
were ‘‘in great affliction and reproach,” 
and that their city wasin ruins. Christ 
has taught us that we are kin to all man- 
kind. Every people whose moral and 
spiritual condition is below ours appeals 
to our manhood for help. Those who go 
to them as Christ’s missionaries and 
those who send these missionaries re- 
spond to their appeal as Nehemiah re- 
sponded to his fellow Jews. Every Chris- 
tian who fails to do this is untrue to 
himself. 

2. He considered the situation. Sym- 
pathy alone for the Jews of Jerusalem 
would not have led Nehemiah far out of 
Shushan. But his prayer shows that he 
studied the condition of the Jews, and 
his own relation to it. They were God’s 
children, his chosen. They had sinned, 
and the word of God by Moses had been 
fulfilled, ‘‘I will scatter you abroad 
among the peoples.’”’” Nehemiah had 
sinned, too, he and his father’s house. 
He confessed their sins and his. He 
shared with them the responsibility for 
their wretchedness [vs. 6, 7]. But the 
promise of God waited on their act 
and his. If they should return to God 
he would restore them to honor [y. 9}. 
These were the conclusions of his mature 
reflection. 

The vision has broadened for the Chris- 
tian today. He sees, if he looks thought- 


* International Sunday School. Lesson for Nov. 19. 
Nehemiah’s Prayer. Text, Neh. 1: 1-11. 





fully into the condition of the world 
Christ gave himself to redeem, what Ne- 
hemiah saw of his countrymen—‘‘ these 
are thy servants and thy people whom 
thou hast redeemed.” To see this is to 
make the Christian’s great discovery. 
Think on it. Persuade your peoples to 
think onit. It is to find this truth that 
the gospel is studied. It is strange that 
this great revelation through Jesus Christ 
is seen by so few and seen so dimly. 

8. He appealed to God for help. When 
Nehemiah had learned the condition of 
the Jews at Jerusalem, and had thought 
out his own relation to them he saw 
plainly that he could do little alone, and 
that they would do nothing without a 
leader and good reason to encourage them 
to work. He turned to the only source 
of strength. Study his prayer. See how 
he had brooded over the conditions. Put 
yourself in his place. Then consider the 
responsibility. of every disciple of Christ 
for the salvation of mankind to which 
we are each as much akin as Nehemiah 
was to his fellow Jews. 

4, He initiated the undertaking. Nehe- 
miah’s prayer could not have been genu- 
ine if he had not linked it to a purpose to 
do something. What he had resolved to 
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do was to try to enlist the king in the 
plan he had already fixed upon. He had 
also persuaded other Jews to unite with 
him in his prayer. ‘Let now thine ear 
be attentive to the prayer of thy servant, 
and to the prayer of thy servants.”” He 
meant to do at the first opportunity 
what he had decided he ought to do. 
‘* Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this 
day.”’” What ought you as a teacher, and 
what should you persuade your pupils to 
do for the salvation of mankind, and to 
begin to do now? The outcome of this 
lesson is to be the answer to this question. 





Biographical 


REV. AUGUSTUS R. JOHNSON 


The Sunday school children of Northern Idaho 
will greatly miss the cheery presence and kindly 
words of Mr. Johnson, who came to the Gongrega- 
tional Church about twelve years ago from the 
Evangelical Church, and since has labored as 
pastor in Blaine, Kalama and Newport, Wnh., 
and as general worker for the Sundsy School So- 
ciety in northern Idaho. He was aman of marked 
hopefulness, singularly wise and tactful in meeting 
the problems of Sunday school organization in new 
and difficult fields, discreet, genial, gentle, yet 
aggressive and successful in pushing the interests of 
the kingdom. He died Oct. 4, at the age of fifty- 
four, of typhoid fever, after a severe illness of 
several weeks. He leaves a wife and married 
daughter. A. R. 


REV. C. W. FIFIELD 


Rev. Charles Winthrop Fifield, whose burial oc- 
curred Oct. 25 at Altmar, N. Y., was the son of 
Rev. Winthrop Fifield, late of Concord, N. H., and 
was born Feb. 19, 1843. He was a graduate of 
Exeter Academy and of Yale College and Seminary. 
He enlisted in the Eighteenth New Hampshire Regi- 
ment in 1864 and served through the Civil War. 
After the war he returned to the ministry. Unfor- 
tunately, he contracted the disease while in the 
army which unfitted him for the more arduous 
duties to which his natural ability and his learning 
wou!d otherwise have called him. He bore the dis- 
ability so incurred with the utmost patience, and in 
every relation of life he was sincere and true. He 
served churches in Heath, Petersham and Hunting- 
ton, Mass.; in Crary’s Mills, Champion, Harrisville 
and elsewhere in New York. 

In the army, because of his absolute fidelity, he 
was assigned to special duty. In the ministry he 
was known for his quiet, faithful devotion to his 
calling. Inthe discharge of civic duties he was un 
swerving in his honesty. Inthe more intimate rela 
tions of life he was kind, gentle and affectionate. 
In a word he was a Christian gentleman. Com. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 


importance. 


of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. 


To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 


In selecting these open letters for 


publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
An Issue Which Must Be Faced 


The announcement has been made that the 
Torrey- Alexander Mission is to be transferred 
from England to America. It isa mission so 
comprehensively planned, and with an atti- 
tude towards the truth so explicitly taken, 
that it raises the issue in the minds of deeply 
thoughtful ministers as to whether or not it 
can be given conscientious co-operation. Dur- 
ing the past two summers, while in England, I 
attempted to gain a broad, fair and impartial 
view of both its character and its ultimate re- 
sults. 

It is clearly and unmistakably, first of all, 
a distinctively theological propaganda. The 
nature of its appeal and its underlying mo- 
tives are clear. Dr. Torrey is not simply a 
man of conservative theological thought, but 
with the essential things of religion as his 
subjects. His sermons have to do almost en- 
tirely with theological conceptions. He fairiy 
and squarely declares that eternal salvation 
and eternal loss are determined upon the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the definite doctrines 
which he proclaims in the definite form in 
which he understands them. 

These doctrines are such as the “* Absolute 
Inerrancy ” of the Bible, using the term in its 
most strictly literal sense. This must be ad- 
mitted upon the ground of such proof as that 
of the literal fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecies in Jesus, with the utmost exact- 
ness. 

That this is one of the distinct issues in sal- 
vation or loss is made explicit. If you finda 
man who is not convinced of the truth of this 
doctrine you have a man who is irreligious 
if not of moral delinquency. Men who 
teach otherwise are classed as infidels, and 
the statement is made with such explicitness 
that it is clear that practically all modern 
scholars are included. The evangelist appeals 
to a clearly defined motive in the minds of his 
hearers. It is the motive that is reached by 
the doctrine of an endless suffering in an end- 
less hel), escape from which is definitely con- 
fined to the present life. 

Another doctrine upon which salvation is 
conditioned, is that of intellec ual acceptance 
of the doctrine of the ‘‘ deity ’’ of Jesus Christ. 
This is so stated as to exclude men who may 
be of a Christ like spirit, provided that they 
do not give such intellectual acceptance. In- 
deed, it does not appear to be allowed that one 
may have the spirit of Christ, or even have 
adequate moral purpose, unless he accepts 
this doctrine in precisely the terms laid down 
by Dr. Torrey. 

The generalization is made that ministers 
who do not agree, with practical exactness, 
with Dr. Torrey on these questions, are not 
honest teachers, and teach as they do in order 
that they may be considered men of advanced 
thought. Intellectual doubt regarding these 
definite ideas, means immorality. ‘‘ When a 
young man ora young woman begins to doubt, 
look out for their morals.” 

Let it be distinctively understood that the 
sermons preached in this mission deal almost 
soleiy with these questions. Church mem- 
bers are explicitly urged to break away from 
churches and pastors who do not give intel- 
lectual acceptance to these doctrines in the 
distinct form in which they are stated and ex- 
plained by the evangelist. Let it be under- 
stood, then, by those who may enter into if, 
that this mission is thus a distinctively theo- 
logical propaganda. 

I tried, through conversation with a large 
number of pastors and laymen, to Jearn the 
effects of the mission. Leading men, both 
conservative and liberal in their thought, ex- 
pressed themselves in every case either in 


terms of varying degrees of doubtfulness, or 
of explicit statement, that, on the whole, the 
effect had been harmful. Such effects as 
seemed hopeful at first were not permanent. 
It was believed that a great body of thought- 
ful men and women have been alienated from 
the churches. Perhaps the greatest harm 
was felt to come from the stnfe engendered 
by the prevailingly controversial method of 
the evangelist. 

It is generally believed, moreover, that where 
large audiences were gathered it was due to 
the large machinery, widespread advertising, 
and most of all to the singing directed by 
Mr. Alexander, and that, as a rule, the people 
did not come because of the message of the 
preacher. 

Many ministers who co-operated, stated that 
they did so because of their hesitancy to dis- 
parage any well-meant movement for evangel- 
ization. Those who were in partial sympathy 
with the theological views of the evangelist, 
almost universally depreciated his controver- 
sial and vituperative spirit and method. 

Upon my return, I have hesitated long about 
writing these things. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that when we come to face the issue, we 
ought to do it knowingly. The impression 
of many fair and impartial judges in Eng- 
land is, that this mission has set back perma- 
nently effective evangelism, a long way. 

While the singing was doubtless the most 
attractive feature, it was felt that this was 
allowed to degenerate into a harmful influence. 
The tune, and very frequently the words, of 
the so-called ‘*Glory song,” took the place, 
in the streets and in worse places, of the com- 
mon concert hall airs. As to the probability 
of this, one should both read the words and 
hear them sung. 

The note of the preacher is largely the note 
of his own personal authority. This appears 
both in the undarlying spirit of the utterance, 
and sometimes in an explicitness of statement 
which can be characterized by no other term 
than that of audaciousness. 

[ believe there is no doubt that there is an 
unanimous longing for the power of the Spirit 
among all our ministers and laymen, without 
regard to their intellectual interpretations of 
theological questions. With all due hesitancy 
about disparaging any well intended effort, 
I earnestly urge that our ministers carefully, 
prayerfully and conscientiously aquaint them- 
selves with the nature of this mission, with 
its spirit, and more particularly with its re- 
sults in England, before we make it a rallying 
point for general evangelistic effort. For it is 
no mere feature of this effort. The evident 
intent of those who are carrying it on, is to 
make it a central and widespread movement. 

In view of the large issue thus involved, no 
man has a right either to disparage it, or to 
indorse it without the most conscientious con- 
sideration. I especially recommend that our 
ministers read the published utterances of Dr. 


Torrey during his campaign in England. My. 


purpose in this letter is not only to state my 
own impression, but to express the feeling of 
many of our wisest brethren in England. 
(Rev.) CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 
Malden, Mass. 





The Kenyon College fraternity men who 
in initiating a student tied him to the rails of 
a railroad track and so indirectly caused his 
death, and the Cornell University students 
who greased the rails of a street car track and 
sent a carload with passengers sliding down 
a steep grade, escaping only by the courage 
and sense of duty of the motorman ‘and con- 
ductor, should be made examples of for the 
benefit of the student population of the coun- 
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try. Itis high time that lawlessness in insti- 
tutions of learning should be summarily dealt 
with both by academic authorities and public 
prosecutors. : 











‘My suit has been received, and I thank 
you very much for your promptness in fill- 
ing the order. The garment is well made 
and fits beautifully. I was so sure that it 
would be satisfactory that I did not even try 
it on until I was ready tv wear it. 

““My daughters and I have had 12 suits 
and several skirts made by you within the 
last five years, and [ have always spoken 
very highly of your garments. 

“MR. J. OTIS STOUT, 
** Box 28, Clarksburg, Ww. Va.” 

This letter is only one of thousands that come 
to us every season from delighted cust mers. 
Some of them live near you We will send you 
their names if you wish to investigate. 

We have over 300,000 customers who order 
from us regularly. ah we have done for them we 
— can do for you 

We keep no ready- made goods but make every gar- 
ment especially to order. A few simple measure- 
ments taken at home show us the good points of 
your figure. and we make garments that both fit 
< become you 

ou teke no risk ie o* with us. WE 
GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. If you are not sat- 
isfied we return your pa A without question 
or delay. 

If you will write at 
once for our Style 
Bock and Samples 
(SENT FRE? ), They 
will relieve you of all 
dressmaking troubles 
—s save you money be- 


Winter Suits 
56 to *25 


Made to Order 
Nothing Ready Made 
Visiting Costumes, 

$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, 

$7.50 to $25 / 
Separate Skirts, 

$3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, 

$9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, 

$5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the 
United States, which means a big saving to you 

to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our roel Winter 
Style Book, showing the latest New York fash- 
ions, “aud containing simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly; also a large assortment 
of Samples of the Newest Mater als. 

Send us your name and address and simply say, 
“Send me your Style Book and Samples,’’ 
and be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for a sat, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the 
colors you desire. 

Write today. You will receive them by return mail 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 
































Send today for the most instructive and 
beautifully illustrated catalogue on the sub- 
ject of home libraries ever issued. 

Shows just how to arrange an attractive 
library—also describesournew Desk, Drawer, 
Cupboard, Music and Table Units. 

Where not represented we ship on approv- 
al freight paid—uniform prices everywhere. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Universal Elements of the 
Christian Faith 


The problem of the future for Christian 
thought is the reshaping of our faith as 
@ universal religion. The lesson of the 
time in the success of foreign mission 
work, both directly and as a leaven of 
thought in India, China and Japan, is 
that the provincial and racial elements 
must in the creed. making of the future 
be relegated to a secondary position. 
Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall has felt the 
pressure of this necessity in a special 
sense through his experiences 
as a lecturer in Oriental lands. 
We reviewed these lectures 
not many weeks ago, and 
noted their significant clarity 
of thought and sympathetic 
recognition of the good con- 
tained in the ethnic . faiths. 
We have before us now Pres- 
ident Hall’s Cole lectures de- 
livered before Vanderbilt 
University on The Universal 
Elements of the Christian 
Religion, in which he meets 
before an American audience 
and in terms of Occidental 
thought the questions which 
confronted him in Calcutta 
and Tokyo. His sub-title, An 
Attempt te Interpret Con- 
temporary Religious Condi- 
tions, gives the keynote of 
his purpose and method. 

The book treats first of the 
Church’s problem of Chris- 
tianizing the world and insists 
upon the fact that it must be 
essential and not sectarian 
Christianity which is pre- 
sented, a thesis still further 
developed in the second lec- 
ture on The Bearings of Sec- 
tarian Movements upon the 
Christianization of the World. 
Every race and nation, the 
author insists, must not only 
be free, but be expected to 
develop the outward form and 
language of its Christian faith 
according to its own genius 
and in its own terms. 

He turns then to the recov- 
ery of the apostolic theology, 
the essential and central in- 
dividuality of the Christian 
faith. What has preceded is 
in line with what many are 
saying, but President Hall’s 
originality lies in his insistence upon the 
at present unpopular metaphysical ele- 
ments of Christian faith, upon Christ’s 
work as the Saviour of the world, the 
dynamic quality and necessity of the sac- 
rifice of Christ and the resurrection as 
the consummation of that sacrifice. He 
insists with Professor Denney upon the 
primacy of the cross. The death of Christ 
is the significant central element of uni- 
versal Christian faith without which that 
faith has no distinctive message to the 
world, From this he passes to consider 
the constructive office of Biblical criti- 
¢cism, and devotes the final lecture to a 
broad interpretation of present conditions 


as indicating and preparing the way for 
the larger Church of Christ, which shall 
include the divergent types of sectarian 
Christianity while affording room for the 
free play of individual and group opinion 
and racial peculiarities. 

The lectures are significant both in 
their breadth and in their emphasis upon 
the redeeming work of Christ. They are 
a challenge to the narrow particularist 
and equally a challenge to the so called 
liberalizing tendency which aims to lighten 
the task and insure the welcome of Chris- 
tianity by eliminating the redemptive ele- 
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ments in its conception of the work of 
Christ. That experiment of liberaliza- 
tion has invariably in the history of the 
church resulted in a diminishing of the 
fires of witnessing enthusiasm. President 
Hall suggests that it has produced and is 
producing the same result in the Chris- 
tian life of today. 


(The Universal Elements of the Christian Religion, 
by Charles Cuthbert Hall. pp. 309. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.25 net.) 








Genius .. . is simply the power of or- 
ganizing ideas, images, signs, without 
employing the slow processes of appar- 
ently consecutive thought.—John La 
Farge. : 


In the Dragon’s Nest 


One of the necessities of present-day 
study of world politics is a better under- 
standing of Chinaandherrulers. To this 
an important contribution is offered in 
With the Empress Dowager, by Kath- 
arine A. Carl. Miss Carl is an American 
artist who had the privilege of painting 
the portrait of the Empress Dowager, the 
unquestioned ruler of China, and so won 
her favor as to be asked to become a guest 
at the imperial court for seven months 
while the work was in progress. After 
the first portrait was finished, 
Miss Carl painted others, one 
of which was sent by the em- 
press to the St. Louis Fair 
and is now in Washington. 

The work was called out by 
misrepresentation and bitter 
criticisms of the court and 
empress for which the author 
was falsely made responsible 
in newspaper interviews and 
gossip. It gives us a charm- 
ing picture of one whom the 
author found a considerate 
and kindly patron and friend. 
No European. since Marco 
Polo has seen: so much of the 
private life. of the Chinese 
court or been present at its 
festivals and religious rites. 

The story is told with a 
simple and engaging self. for- 
getfulness. The author ap- 
preciates the good qualities 
of the empress and pictures 
her as a great administrator 
and on the whole a benefactor 
to China and the world. Her 
version of the relation of the 
empress to the reforms of the 
emperor, which she so firmly 
put an end tc, and to the 
Boxer troubles will greatly 
interest students of recent 
history. It must of course he 
accepted asa partial judg- 
ment—for in the nature of 
things the empress showed 
but one side of her character 
to a favored guest—but not as 
an untrue one. The harsher 
side of the royal character 
found little opportunity for 
expression in the days which 
Miss Carl spent at her court. 
One may believe that Tze-Shi 
is not a consummate hypo- 
crite and actor and yet doubt 
whether her heart is as much in reform 
as the author thinks. 

Miss Carl has given us a remarkable 
picture of an unknown life and of little 
known manners and customs. It was 
fortunate for the world that the oppor- 
tunity came to one so able to make good 
use of it with both pen and brush. The 
book will do much to confirm the grow- 
ing respect of Americans both for the in- 
tellectual qualities and the character of 
the Chinese ruling classes. The illustra- 
tions are as unique and interesting as the 
experiences described. 


(With the Empress Dowager, by Katharine A. Carl. 
pp. 306. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net ) 
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The House of Mirth 


Edith Wharton’s new story, The House 
of Mirth, has attracted wide attention in 
its serial publication in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, and deservedly, for it is a serious 
study of American frivolous social life. 
Lily Bart, the heroine of what begins as 
a struggle and inevitably ends as a trag- 
edy, is one of those who hang upon the 
edge of the wealthy and self-indulgent 
central group. Her childhood was passed 
in a wealthy home. The ruin of her fa- 
ther and the death of her mother leave 
her alone to fight her battle for social 
recognition and to win to the safe harbor 
of a wealthy marriage aided only by her 
beauty and her relationships and acquaint- 
ances in the social circle. She pays the 
price of her inclusion by compliances and 
services which are galling to her pride 
and which leave her battling between her 
unconquerable ideals of living and the 
necessities of her position. The contest 
between expediency and affection, the 
shifts which expose her to misunderstand- 
ing, are skillfully drawn. Her life ends 
in tragedy because her heart can never 
wholly give itself to the barter and sale 
which is her only way of escape from the 
pit of poverty into which she has fallen. 

The picture of our American “smart” 
society, with its mean and sordid spirit, 
its petty amusements and its prodigious 
self-indulgence, takes hold of the reader’s 
imagination. If the art never rises to 
great and vivid presentation of passion, 
it is singularly clear-sighted and self- 
poised and well fitted to the theme. These 
are in reality smothered souls, we feel 
the heavy weight that holds them down 
and spoils their lives. The story is at 
once a waymark of the times and a call 
to higher thoughts of opportunity for 
social prominence and wealth. It is an 
important document in the urgent Amer- 
ican problem of the right use of leisure. 
Yet preaching is so far from the author’s 
thought, and she Las approached her 
problem in so objective a spirit, that 
the moral of the book grows out of its 
reality rather than out of her purpose. 


[The House of Mirth, by Edith Wharton. pp. 533. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Ele- 
ment in the Old Testament, by Willi.m Rainey 
ao pp. 142. University of Chicago Press. 
These are studies in a strong and comprehen- 
sive sense. They are intended to guide stu- 
dents in the investigation into the character 
and meaning of Hebrew prophesy and proph- 
etism. They are based on the higher critical, 
or as Dr. Harper wou!d prefer to say, histor- 
ical view of the Old Testament. Their argu- 
ments are toa considerable extent put in the 
form of questions. They assume more than 
average knowledge of the Old Testament and 
of methods of historical study on the part of 
students, and they are beyond the use of those 
without this knowledge. The last two chap- 
ters take up the prophetic messages of Amos 
and Hosea. Foraduit Bible classes with com- 
petent teachers—for those who already know 
how to study the Bible and propose to give time 
to that study with the use of a suitable library 
—this volume will be an excellent text book. 
Sunday School Problems, 44 Ames R. Wells- 
pp. 297. . Wilde Co. $1. 
Mr. Wells has gathered up the iil of long 
experience and observation in these chapters 
of practical counsel and suggestion. Superin- 
tendents and teachers will find help in meet- 
ing the problems and difficulties of their work, 
and the ca] to progress along all hopeful lines 
rings through the pages from beginning to 
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end. The element of personal experience 
which Mr. Wells has so largely drawn upon 
adds interest to the treatment. 

ee. and Life, by Charles E. Jefferson. pp. 

. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents. 

whee hie bas given us in this paper an 
interesting and suggestive vindication of the 
office and neeessity of faith and an essay 
toward the definition of its p'ace in practical, 
everyday living. 

The poncning of the Master. 

Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 
A collection of the words of Christ printed 
under subject headings and followed in 
smaller print by parallel words of Scripture. 
The effect is impressive, and, with a note of 
the peril which often comes from taking our 
Lord’s words apart from the conditions in 
which and the individualities to whom they 
were spoken, the book can be heartily com- 
mended as an effective approach to the Master 
by an unusual path. 

The Creed of Christ, by Rev. Richard Venable 


Lancaster. pp. 206. Presb. Com. of Pub., Rich- 
mond, Va. 60 cents. 


The author’s aim is to produce a creed for all 
men by a study of what Christ believed. The 
result is practically the conclusions of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. There 
are disputed places all along the Jine of argu- 
ment and by this method no detailed and au- 
thoritative system of Christian doctrine is ob- 
tainable. 


pp. 113. Reid 


FICTION 
it d 

i Lastninakh. a 
Mr. Weyman has turned aside rsd his be- 
loved France to tell the story of an English 
maiden in the.early days of the nineteenth 
century. A high spirited girl, unhappy in her 
home and handed over to a suitor much older 
than herself who is not even at the pains to 
pay her the attention which a girl may fairly 
claim from even the coldest lover, elopes with 
a plausible, worthless stranger. Her rescue 
on the eve of what must have been a ruined 
life, her innocent entanglement with political 
and criminal conspiracies, her adventures in 
a prison of the time and her sorrows are told 
with skill and spirit. The conditions of the 
English Lake country do not lend room for 
the exciting adventures which Mr. Weyman 
loves but he makes the most of his oppor- 
tunity. If not one of his greatest books, it 
holds our attention by its study of contrasted 
and conflicting natures. 

Where Copper Was King, by James North 

Wright. 52. Small, Maynard &Co. $1.50. 
Mr. North Wright was superintendent of the 
Ca'umet and Hecla mine in its early days. 
He says that the characters and incidents of 
this story are taken from real life and the im- 
pression made by his book is that under a thin 
disguise of fiction he is relating his own pio- 
neer experiences. As such the humorous and 
tragic events described possess unique value 
and interest. ; 

The Work of Our Hands, by H. A. Mitchell 

Keays. pp. 319. Mevclure, Phillips & Co. 
A girl whose home life had been unworldly 
and deeply religious marries the son of a trust 
magnate. Years before he had ruined her 
own father by the customary tricky methods. 
Of this she is ignorant at the time of her mar- 
riage but soon feels the antagonism between 
her inherited ideals and the cold, luxurious 
materialism of her husband’s family. The 
working out of this antagonism to its sadly 
happy ending makes a psychological drama of 
tremendous interest, enhanced by imaginative 
power and masterly English. 

Sir Raoul, by James M. Ludlow. pp. 370. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
There is no waning in Dr. Ludlow’s power to 
write an interesting and valuable historical 
novel. This is a story of the Fourth Crusade 
in which the doge of Venice craftily diverted 
the warriors of the cross from their purpose 
and incited them to the capture of Constanti- 
nople. Into the network of plots there is 
woven a pretty tale of love and adventure. 
The historical material is abundant and accu- 
rate, but always so skillfully handled as not to 
obscure the plotor borethe reader. The illus- 
trations are reproductions of quaint old pic- 
tures appropriate to the time. 


A% Mg Without a Child, by Coulgon Kerna- 
64. F. H. Revell Uo. $1. 


al ied Shay Groeee 8 ecw, 
305. Houghton, Zinta & oe $1.5 oll 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Journal of Social Science for September. pp. 

176. Am. Soctl Science Assn. Damrell & 

Upham, agents. Boston. 
Contains the papers read at the Boston meet- 
ing of the association this year. 

Constructive Democracy, by William E. 

Smythe. pp. 457. Macmillan Co. 
The fascinating idea of a co-operative com- 
monwealth has found a new advocate, almost 
as eloquent as Henry D. Lloyd, more conserv- 
ative and convincing than Gronlund. Mr. 
Smythe is no enemy of trusts and monopolies. 
‘* The proposition to destroy the trusts amounts 
toa proposal to undo the work of civilization.” 
Monopoly should be assisted to perfect itself 
and regulated in a way that will be just to 
all concerned. To do this, to work out the 
economic of the square deal, is the task of 
constructive democracy. The book is a valu- 
able contribution to current discussion and 
deserves wide reading and thoughtfal con- 
sideration. 

Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation, by 


“>, gp Kelley. pp. 341. Maemilian vo. $1.25 
net. 


A number of The Citizen’s Library. Mrs. 
Kelley is general secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League and was for some time 
factory inspector of the State of Illinois. She 
describes recent and present conditions in the 
industrial world and the successes and failures 
of remedial legislation in a graphic and inter- 
esting way under such chapter headings as 
The Right to Childhood, The Child, The State 
and the Nation, The Right to Leisure, The 
Rights of Purchasers, with the addition of the 
text of recent important judicial decisions. 
No one can follow the story without thankful- 
ness that so much has been accomplished and 
shame that the protection of children and of 
the rights of the citizen should be so difficult 
to secure against the efforts of selfish and 
cruel greed. 
The Saloon Problem and Social Reform 


b 
John Marshall Barker, Ph. D. pp. 212. Everets 
Press, Boston. 


All kinds of temperance workers should be 
able to unite their forces in a common attack 
upon the saloon. This book, by one of the 
leaders in the Anti-Saloon League, is full of 
valuable information on the economic, politi- 
cal, socia! and criminal aspects of the temper- 
ance problem, and on federation of moral 
forces for united effort. It is a reasonable, 
intelligible and earnest presentation of a line 
of action which should enlist wide support. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Evolution Racial and Habitudinal, by Rev. 
John vt. Gulick. pp. 269. Paper. Carnegie In- 
stitute, Washington, D.C. 


The fact that the Carnegie Institute has pub- 
lished this masterly study of evolution is an- 
other laurel wreath for the American Board. 
For Dr. Gulick is a missionary and the son of 
a missionary, born in the Hawaiian Islands. 
It was his earlier scientific work which at- 
tracted the attention of Professor Romanes. 
and led to the historic correspondence which 


- brought that famous scientist back to the. 


Christian faith. This particular contribution. 
will take its place among the most valuable 
studies on evolution in our generation. 

The Counsels of a Worldly Godmother, 

bo, oe oe Mather. pp. 305. Houghton, Mifflin | 
Sage and sellin advice is embodied in this 
series of letters. They discuss with frank- 
ness and good sense the principles which. 
underlie many accepted social usages, and 
which, put in practice, make a woman popu- 
lar and win social success of the best sort. 
Quotable-paragraphs abound and we commend 


the book to.the thoughtful consideration of 


girls and the mothers of girls. 
Su Symposium: Me ie Lone Dickinson. 

A company of English gentlemen called the 
Seeker: meet and discuss their various philos- 
ophies of life. They are Tory, Liberal, Con- 
servative, Anarchist, Socialist, Biologist, a 
man of letters, a poet, a professor, a journal- 
ist, a Quaker, and a gentleman of leisure. 
The reader cannot help feeling that under 
these various disguises the same man is speak- 
ing, but on the whole the author has finely. 
performed a difficult task. He has presented 
in graphic and interesting fashion the widely 
different and often antagonistic points of view: 
of men of different types and temperament, 
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Ten Years of Practical Federation 

Before a distinguished company of lay and 
clerical leaders from many denominations, 
gathered to colebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the New York City Federation of Churches 
and Christian organizations, the secretary, 
Rey. Dr. Laidlaw, laid the chief results of ten 
years’ work, such as no city has ever seen 
before. Stereopticon views made an eloquent 
appeal for increased co-operative work, both 
civic and religious. The facts shown upon the 
canvas and explained by Dr. Laidlaw raised 
the inquiry, Why was not this attempted 
before? Perhaps the greatest significance of 
the pictured results was the clearly defined 
impression that in a cosmopolitan city 
churches will be compelled to stand more and 
more as neighborhood centers for adults and 
especially for children, of every race and 
creed, the denominational alignment being 
less important to the beneficiaries, and the 
Christianizing of the district being the su- 
preme object. The success of the movement 
lies in unity without uniformity, and some of 
the more conservative bodies are now begin- 
ning to put their confidence and support into 
the federation. A strong tribute was paid by 
Pres. Anson P. Atterbury to Dr. Laidlaw for 
his invaluable service. Virile addresses were 
made by President Finley of the City College, 
Dr. Cadman, Rev. Howard Melish of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, the well known worker among labor 
unions and factory employees, now attached 
to the Presbyterian Board of Missions. This 
city federation was the outcome of the former 
Open and Institutional Church League, in 
which Drs. E. B. Sanford and Charles L. 
Thompson were moving spirits; and the 
great November conference at Carnegie Hall 
is due ina measure to the little gathering of ten 
years ago. 


Valuable Documents for Pilgrims 


Before the federation dinner, in the parlor 
of Hotel Manhattan, Mr. Clinton Spader of 
Brooklyn exhibited three documents discov- 
ered about a year ago which had lain in his 
house for some time among a mass inherited 
from his mother, who got them from a Lu- 
theran minister, Rev. Frederick D. Schaefer, 
a collector of autographs. They are claimed 
to be the original documents which began the 
evolution of religious liberty in New York in 
the year 1664. During the Dutch domination 
of this city the Reformed Church was the only 
legal church organization. Lutherans vainly 
applied for liberty to call a minister of their 
own body to come over to them from Europe. 
Two months after the English obtained pos- 
session of the city this liberty was granted by 
Governor Niccolls in a document which is the 
most important of the three discovered. The 
other two were signed by Governor R'chard 
Lovelace after the second capture of the city 
by the English, and confirm to the Lutherans 
their rights and privileges. These historic 
papers are for sale at $5,000. 


St. Paul as a Journalist 

The Westchester Church, with its Scarsdale 
and Chatterton Hill auxiliaries, has issued St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians in the form 
of a printed news letter, with headlines sim- 
ilar to the best modern daily papers. The let- 
ter is given in the exact translation of the 
original, after the style of Dr. Moulton’s vol- 
umes. There is also a “‘newsy”’ column de- 
scribing the author, and discussing the letter 
editorially. Certainly some people’s attention 
will be held to this great letter as never before. 
It is to be the subject of several midweek 
services. 

The summer in the three Westchester 
churches was busy and successful. Rev. Wal- 
ter B. Dickinson, a graduate of Wabash Col- 
lege, Indiana, and just finishing his course at 
Union Seminary, has taken charge of the 


Greater New York 


Chatterton Hill work, where families are be- 
ginning to pour in. Upon graduation Mr. 
Dickinson will be ordained at Chatterton 
Hill, thus developing the collegiate system 
of this parish. Having much open country 
around them, the church entertained three 
large picnic parties of children from the East 
Side. The three Sunday schools competed on 
Rally Day for an attendance banner. While 
all three had ninety-three per cent. out, the 
home church won, the total attendance being 
307 out of 323. 

The missionary campaign has been trium- 
phant. It began with an address by Fred B. 
Smith, the Y. M. C. A. evangelist who had 
visited, in India, Rev. and Mrs. T. S. Lee, 
the missionaries supported by this church. 
More people attended this first service than 
are found in the combined morning audiences 
on Sundays. Two hundred people and four 
societies responded to the appeal for $1,200 
for Mr. and Mrs. Lee by giving nearly $100 
more. This gain is due partly to the influence 
of three mission study classes. Rev. W. D. 
Street’s genius as a parish organizer is rapidly 
developing a wide field of usefulness and 
power in the county. 


A Half Million Dollars Planted 

A block and a half from Bethany, Christ 
Church Memorial Buildings have just been 
opened. They belong to the Brick Presby- 
terian Church of Fifth Avenue. The church 
runs lengthwise along the street frontage, and 
is English Gothic with a beautiful interior 
and dignified chancel, after the style of a ca- 
thedral chapel. It is distinct from the other 
buildings, though entrance is gained from 
them; and is built as a memorial to the sev- 
enteen-year ministry of Dr. Van Dyke. Next 
the charch, fronting the street, is the church 
house erected in memory of Dr. Babcock, four 
stories high and 100 feet deep, containing par- 
lors, Glubrooms, kindergartens, pastors’ stud- 
ies, library and quarters for the resident work- 
ers and janitor. At one corner of the roof- 
garden rises a tower for additional club work. 
Behind the church, forming an ell to the 
church house, is the Bible school, with two 
large corner galleries for primary depart- 
ments, the whole seating 1,200 scholars. On 
the two floors above are gymnasium, baths and 
cooking school. In the basement are bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard room and men’s club- 
rooms. The Brick Church is enthusiastic over 
its new,auxiliary. Dr. Richards preached at 
the opaning, and Dr. Van Dyke delivered 
the dedication sermon. All the neighboring 
churches joined in a neighborhood night; and 
a flag raising service one afternoon had its 
significant share in the program. Fur the 
money spent it is probably as handsome and 
well-equipped as any such institution in the 
city. 


The Pastors’ Brotherhood 


Twenty-two men in Manhattan, Bronx and 
Westchester are knit together in a fellowship 
that few ministers of one polity in a single 
district enjoy. To bring them even closer, a 
thoroughly personal program for this winter 
has been arranged. The new moderator, Rev. 
W. D. Street, began Oct. 31 with a discussion 
on The Minister’s Management of His Time. 
Mr. Street has a genius for organization which 
has borne full fruitage in the great opportuni- 
ties seized by the Westchester Church in its 
collegiate system. His description of a week’s 
schedule accompanied by exhibits of card in- 
dices, envelope systems, ete., produced almost 
a scared look upon some faces, and in the later 
discussion called forth amid merriment some 
dubious experiences. Nevertheless, it was the 
most useful meeting held fur some years, and 
set every man thinking as to the best arrange- 
ment for himself to preserve his proper time 
for study, executive work, pastoral calls, and 
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the most efficient and economical use of his 
necessarily limited hours of work. The other 
meetings of the winter are to be confined to 
this personal rather than churc) side of a min- 
ister’s life. 

The Brotherhood Library was sold at auc- 
tion, and the proceeds plus the new dues will 
buy an increasing number of volumes, all of 
which are passed around during the season 
and then sold at the October meeting. Dr. 
Jefferson gave some vital impressions of his 
up-state trip, both as to the men and the 
churches visited. 


A Federative Campaign for Brooklyn 


One hundred and fifty pastors responded to 
a call issued by a group of leaders, and met at 
the Y. M. C. A. to consider the question of 
the great mass of non-churchgoers in the 
borough. Alarmed by facts in the reports 
made by the New York City Federation of 
Churches, they asked latter’s secretary to ad- 
dress the men, which he did effectively, with 
startling stereopticon pictures. It was shown 
that the actual growth of the churches was 
practically nil compared with the growth of 
population and the draining of city churches 
by the suburbs. Out of a population of 1,166,- 
582 only 140,522 are Protestant communicants. 
Eight hundred thousand of this population 
are over fourteen. Ministers of almost all 
denominations were present, and a formal 
vote was taken to request the federation to 
prepare for the work of evangelism on a civic 
scale in cooperation, with the churches, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and City Mission Societies. 

Brooklyn has planned larze religious move- 
ments many times, and (as elsewhere) they 
have largely come to grief owing to stringent 
doctrinal criticisms. This is the first time 
that the borough is likely to ascertain the real 
facts of the social and religious situation, and 
to know just what to aim at. The federation 
has issued a pamphlet, showing that the new 
method of co-operative visitation, when faith- 
fully carried on by the churches, apart from 
narrow or shallow dogmatism, is the most 
permanent form of evangelization attempted 
in large cities. It shows that the largest home 
department Bible school and the second lar- 
gest Methodist Bible school in Manhattan were 
built up in this way, which has also secured 
ten prosperous churches and regained thous- 
ands of unchurched families. 


Dr. Boynton Well Settled 


Clinton Avenue Church is moving at an in- 
creased pace under Dr. Boynton’s general- 
ship. Liszt’s recent birthday was observed 
in the music all that Sunday. Special ef- 
forts were made to increase the annual offer- 
ing tothe A. B. C. F. M. from $1,500 to $2,000, 
owing to the present deficit, and the congre- 
gation responded satisfactorily. Attractive 
missionary prayer meetings contributed to 
the result. The church has adopted new 
hymn-books and separate psalters. Many 
are waiting to unite with the church at the 
December communion. Dr. Boynton has 
preached an earnest sermon advocating the 
admission of Unitarians to the Federation 
Conference. 

The Willoughby Avenue and Atlant'c Ave- 

e Chapels naturally feel the impetus of Dr. 

oynton’s enthusiasm and optimism, and are 
busy every night in the week with meetings 
and club work. Home department Bible 
classes are especially cultivated. 

The fall meeting of the Manhattan Brooklyn 
Conference is to be held Nov. 9 at Clinton 
Avenue. An important innovation will be 
the holding in the morning and early after- 
noon of the seventeenth annual rally of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Union, which 
means a large attendance all day and greater 
inspiration for both organizations. 

SyDNEYy. 
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Oregon 


The meeting place was Forest Grove—an old 
town in the rich Willamette Valley, redolent with 
the memory and abiding work of Harvey Clark, 
the Walkers, Cushing and Myron Eells, George H. 
Atkinson and the Marshes. It is twenty-five miles 
west of Portland, seventy-five west of Mt. Hood. 
Its chief institutions are Pacific University, Tualatin 
Academy and the oldest Congregational church in 
Oregon, which celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
when its new house of worship was dedicated last 
April. This church is not large. The town, the 
college, the General Association, the number of 
churches, are none of them large. The first immi- 
gration was to the Columbia and Willamette Val- 
leys. In Marcus Whitman and Cushing Eells were 
the promise that Oregon should be the state and 
Congregationalists the people of the Pacific coast. 
But California gold diverted the westward stream. 
And then Puget Sound drew away to the North. 
Oregon has 61 churches; Washington 142 and 
California 209. 

Dr. Gray, a veteran pastor, in a paper on Our 
Progress in the Last Seven Years, emphasized the 
slowness of our growth, its substantial nature and 
the promise of larger and better things. Not quite 
a hundred net gain a year in members seems small 
indeed; yet it is a larger percentage than in Mass- 
achusetts. This paper, the address of the retiring 
moderator and the report of the registrar brought 
out other interesting features of the present situa- 
tion and problems. 

Look at the size and distinctive features of the 
map of Oregon. Taken singly, several counties 
are as large as Massachusetts. The population is 
mostly in the broad Willamette and narrow Columbia 
Valleys. The churches, therefore, are mostly in 
these western and northern strips, leaving far the 
greater part of the state with small and widely 
scattered home missionary churches. The number 
of these might easily be doubled if there were the 
money to occupy offered fields where no other de- 
nomination has organized or can organize a church, 
Like our faithful men in the foreign field, our leader 
here, the genia! and winning Superintendent Clapp, 
could push out and gather great results, if, instead 
of shrinking appropriations he could have increas- 
ing means. 

The moderator was Rev. Charles E. Chase of 
Portland, who gave himself unsparingly to his serv- 
ice. The general theme, Christian Loyalty, set us 
thinking about opportunities and duties, work ex- 
tensive and intensive, standards, ideals and hopes, 
comity and denominational spirit, self-support and 
missionary consecration, our young people and our 
college, fidelity to the local church and its work, 
support of the church paper, our “ Big Six’”’ soci. 
eties, the women’s work—the practical things of the 
kingdom to which we are inspired by duty, bound 
by our vows, lifted by our love. Among the voices 
were those of Drs. Knight, House, Kantner and 
Clifton, of President Ferrin, Professor Marsh, Prof. 
Mary F. Farnham, Rev. Dora R. Barber and Rev. 
Messrs. Staub, Gilpatrick, Rockwood, Bollinger and 
Oakley. With one accord they were seeking to 
convey the message of Christ to the 4,000 Congre- 
gational church members in Oregon. H. W. B. 





Wyoming 


The annual meeting was held at Rock Springs in 
the southwestern part of the state. Notwithstand- 
ing the great distances many delegates were com- 
pelled to travel, the meeting was well attended and 
proved spiritual and helpful. People in the more 
settled portions of the country can scarcely realize 
the sacrifice required, both in time and money, to 
attend this meeting, on account of the great dis- 
tances between churches and around mountain 
ranges. For instance, if each of the fifteen asso- 
ciate churches had sent its pastor and one delegate, 
and the Woman’s Missionary Union one delegate® 
from each church, with four general officers of state 
missionary work, to the meeting at Rock Springs, it 
would have required 44,956 miles of travel, includ- 
ing 400 miles by stage; with 109 nights spent en 
route, at a cost for travel alune of $1,936. 

Rey. Annette B. Gray of Cheyenne was chosen 
moderator and presided ably. Rev. C. H. Nellor of 
Green River, the retiring moderator, made a strong 
presentation of the spiritual needs of the state, 
which was further emphasized by the state superin- 
tendent in his reports on the work of the Home 
Missionary and Sunday School Societies. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, the newly-called pastor of 
First Church, Cheyenne, preached the association 
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sermon, giving a stimulus to higher ideais and pur- 
poses in work for the coming year. The communion 
fittingly followed. One session was given to Higher 
Education. Rev. J. W. Moore of Wheatland, 
ably presented Christian Education in general, and 
the work of Chadron Academy in particular. Pres. 
F. L. Tisdel of the State University discussed the 
Relation of the Church towards Higher Education, 
with special reference to Public Instruction and 
University Work; and in the evening gave a fine 
address on Tennyson. The interests of Chicago 
Theological Seminary were presented in a report of 
its condition and work by Superintendent Gray. 

The evangelistic spirit was aroused and quick- 
ened by the vigorous presentation of Preparation 
Required for a Spiritual Awakening by Rev. C. R. 
Blood of Douglas. The growing spiritual interest 
culminated in the address of Rev. Annette B. Gray 
on Christianity and its Demands, in which the 
speaker led her audience logically up to the Christ 
unveiled, as the supreme demand of the world. 

Missionary work held prominent place. Rev. 
Frank L. Moore ably discussed the Relation of the 
Local Church to the Missionary Societies, and the 
Woman’s Missionary Union of Wyoming, which 
held its annual meeting in connection, gave a half 
day to business and the discussion of missionary 
work. Mrs. P. F. Powelson was chosen president, 
The treasurer’s report shows that for the first time 
the missionary offerings exceeded $500, the goal 
set. The feature of the missionary meeting was 
the touching address of Miss Mary H. Porter of 
Pang Chang, China. The speaker carried her audi- 
ence to her far away field of labor, inspiring them 
with her own tender, loving spirit toward the poor 
and ignorant of that far-away empire. 

All branches of home mission and Sunday school 
work report substantial gains. The Sunday school 
enrollment has increased 276, with a gain of 111 in 
regular attendance. The churches report a gain of 
159 members, an average increase of 10} members 
for each church in the state. The gain in benev- 
olence is $351. W. B.D. G. 


Arizona 


To prove that fellowshipin Arizona ‘‘ comes high,” 
but is worth all it costs, these facts are submitted: 
The place of meeting was the beautiful ‘‘ Mountain 
City,’’ Prescott, about the center of the territory. 
To reach it a climb of over 7,000 feet by winding 
rail was required, though the city, “‘ girt round with 
rugged mountains,” does not claim an altitude of 
more than 6,000 feet. Think of reaching a height 
hundreds of feet above Mt. Washington, ‘the 
Crown of New Engand!” Note also a scrap from 
a delegate’s note-book as he counts the cost, viz., 
“Six days’ absence from home, including the loss 
of one or two valuable weddings. Railroad fare, 
ministerial rate,$15. Hotel, $3. Incidentals, $2.” 
These figures, while above the average, do not rep- 
resent the most distant delegate, but are rather 
startling ia a Jand where “ bread is so dear.” 

But now for the recompense of reward. Before 
the first session opened, the hills and hospitality did 
much for us. When we entered the beautiful build- 
ing recently completed, when Dr. Kloss, the Nestor 
of the brotherhood and father of the pastor of Cen- 
tral Church, Philadelphia, gave us, out of the depths 
of his long experience, his message on Christ and 
the Minister, it was clear that no mistake had been 
made in being among the number who “climbed 
the steep ascent.” 

The next day was filled with helpful thoughts on 
The Aim of the Christian Ministry, the devotional 
service led by our honored secretary, Dr. Kingsbury, 
being a fitting introduction. After the business 
session, which included appointment of more than 
the usual number of committees, Rev. Edmund 
Owens, recently come from Washington State to 
the mining camp of Jerome, a difficult field, gave a 
strong paper on The Minister as a Private Citizen. 
Rev. H. P. Case, our genial and always-welcome 
Sunday school missionary, brought greetings from 
California and helpful words on The Relation of the 
Pastor to the Sunday School. Dr. H. B. Long, a 
former pastor at Prescott, under whose pastorate 
the beginning of the new church was made, told us 
how Institutional Methods help the pastor. 

Our Pacific coast secretary for the A. B. C. F. M., 
full of the spirit of the Seattle meeting, made clear 
to ministers how the missionary spirit could be in- 
fused into the church. 

New Mexico made a valuable contribution in the 
messages of two teachers, Miss Gibson of Seboyeta 
and Mrs. €Sllings of Cubero, on the Ministry to 
Superstition. These papers and the work these 
devoted women are doing called out from our super- 
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intendent and moderator a tribute which touched 

us all. It sounded like Paul’s appeal, “‘ Help these 

women, for they labored with me in the gospel.’’: 
They work in isolation and depiivation such as the 

average missionary does not experience, yet keep 

sweet. 

Prescott laymen were represented by M. B. 
Hazeltine, banker and Sunday school superintend- 
ent, who gave a timely paper on The Responsibility 
of the Ministry for the Improvement of Ethical 
Conditions of Commerce. It was a pleasure to clasp 
the hand of Walter Hill, who has done much for us, 
particularly in the line of Sunday school work. The 
last paper, The Minister His Own Evangelist, was 
given by Rev. A. J. Benedict of Tombstone. 

The evening was devoted to receptions--that of 
Congregationalists at the hospitable home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burmister ; that of the Congressional party 
looking about to see if Arizona were fit for state- 
hood, at the fine club house. There was time for 
the two C’s to mix up a little, as seemed appropriate, 
for some of the people in the territory have been 
heard to call ours the “Congressional” Church. 

Sunday was a “high” day indeed, for the new 
house of worship was dedicated to the service of 
God and the help of humanity and Rev. R. W. 
Rogers and his people “rejoiced in that they had 
offered willingly unto the Lord.” The building of 
light sandstone or sandbrick, a product of thre re- 
gion, is substantial and beautiful—an ornament 
to a city which has a just pride in its substantial 
business structures and its homes. The cost, about 
$9,000, is paid with the help of a grant from the 
Building Society. President Gates of Pomona Col- 
lege, California, preached a strong sermon to a large 
congregation. With Dr. Kingsbury as preacher 
and the help of the excellent choir an excellent and 
inspiring dedication service was assured. 

So Prescott paid amply. And may the white 
church crowning;a commanding eminence of the 
Mountain City, be indeed as a“ city set on a hill.’ 

ya me 


The Lone Star Association 


Texas is steadfastly setting herself to the attain- 
ment of a place in the galaxy of “ co-operative 
states,’’ when the new Congregational dialect shall 
be applied to the ‘‘same old stars” in the Congre- 
gational firmament! Our annual meeting, held last 
week in Palestine, was full of promise and grateful 
for things already won. Palestine is a mid-Texas 
city of about 10,000 persons on the line of the Inter- 
national and great Northern Road. It is, indeed, 
more accessible to Missouri or Mexico than to 
many Texas points. Yet there was a fairly good 
representation of the churches—all too few, alas! 
—whose witness is for the true catholicity. Hon. 
D. H. Scott became moderator for the year, suc- 
ceeding Rev. George Eaves, pastor of Central 
Church, Dallas. 

The annual sermon was an appeal for exuber- 
ance of life and service, and freedom to adapt 
methods to needs, the church to its mission. Home 
missionary work thus became the keynote of the 
meeting, struck again and again at each session. 
Through the presence of Mr. Don O. Shelton, the 
association not only learned many things concern- 
ing the actual working of Congregational churches 
for America, and the recasting of forces, but had 
much stimulus toward loyal work for Texas itself. 
A new committee was formed whose business it 
will be to manage the evangelistic work of the 
society and oversee the needs of aided churches, 
The outlook for securing a state evangelist was 
also canvassed and a committee appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the creation of a Home Mis- 
sionary Society for the state. 

There is need for a band of five believing Con- 
gregationalists to settle in Texas, to found and fos- 
ter churches in the great cities and in certain se- 
lected towns. Our present lack is chiefly that of five 
consecrated, believing men for pastors, men who 
are not looking first of all for good salaries, but for 
points where life may be “ put out at interest” for 
God. There is also need that men of this type be 
adequately supported. It is a fine opportunity for 
wealthy Congregationalists. Mr. E. K. Warren, 
who has an investment ofthis kind in the northwest 
corner, or “ panhandle,” of the state, cared for by 
Rev. G. A. Chatfield, is proving the wisdom of such 
work, and, we hope, blazing a trail for many others 
of means. This work has already resulted in the 
formation of a church, through the Sunday school 
method, with several other such churches promising 
an early appearance... The twin needs of men an 


Continued on page 687. 
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The Northeastern Corner 


Unfortunately for the fellowship of the ecclesias- 
tical children of John Robinson in this region but 
few churches of the Pilgrim order were founded 
here. Dulutb Conference numbers seven churches 
—two in the city of Duluth and five in adjacent re- 
gions. The New England Congregationalist would 
be astounded at the distances the messengers of 
the churches have to travel to attend the annual 
meetings. The church at Walker is 180 miles dis- 
tant from Duluth. Last year the annual meeting 
was held at Biwabik, ninety miles north of Duluth, 
and Rev. George Michael, pastor at Walker, trav- 
eled 270 miles to attend—a distance greater than 
from New York to Boston. Mrs. Michael showed 
her appreciation of the value of these meetings and 
her loyaliy to the work by accompanying her hus- 
band. Most faithfully and nobly have these two 
guided and ministered unto the only church in 
Walker for over five years. 

So few are the churches of our order in this part 
of the state that the prospect of an addition to the 
ranks is hailed with satisfaction. Twenty-five miles 
from Grand Rapids, the nearest railroad station, is 
a settlement called Hill City. About twenty years 
ago some Iowa families took up land there. All 
these years they have been without a church. 
Lately they have been visited by Rev. W. J. Con- 
ard, our pastor-at-large’ in“ northern Minnesota, 
who has walked the twenty-five miles from the rail- 
road more than’once. Of their own motion sub- 
scribing to a covenant that would have done credit 
to those Puritans who landed in Massachusetts Bay 
250 years ago, a church has been organized. A 
council was to convene Oct. 31, to recognize and 
give its blessing to the new organization. If the 
Biwabik minister attends, he will travel 404 miles, 
fifty of them by wagon or on foot. This gives an 
idea of the “far flung battle line” of one of the 
smallest Congregational conferences in Minnesota, 
and of the labor and sacrifices in time and money 
required of our pastors. 

Our churches are doing well, except Brainerd 
First, which suffers from its need of a pastor. Rev. 
E. P. Kuhl at People’s Church, Brainerd, has proved 
a capable leader in that difficult field. The church 
at Aitkin holds to Welsh names in its ministers, two 
Griffiths being succeeded by a Jones. Plymouth 
Church, West Du’uth, is wisely and strongly led by 
Rev. H. W. Johnson and his capable wife. Rev. 
H. H. Stutson, who spent last winter in Porto Rico, 
under the A. M. A., was recalled at once to his for- 
mer charge at Biwabik, our one church in the iron 
country, which indicates how successful his work 
‘was and how much the people had learned to love 
him. 

The one notable thing in Pilgrim Church, Duluth, 
is the successful organization of the young people in 
what is called the Altrurian Club. The pastor’s 
wife was the leading spiritin the work. There are 
several departments, musical, social, literary, phil- 
anthropic. A chorus of fifty voices helps frequently 
in the chureh services, and an orchestra has aided 
in the Sunday school. A new impulse has been 
given to the work. The Endeavor Society has been 
helped and has increased in numbers and in power. 

A. M. 


All About the North-Star?State 


We use this title because we want to ramble over 
the broad expanse of Mionesotajfor various obser- 
vations. And we noticein doing sothe large degree 
of prosperity that has come to our commonwealth 
the last year. People are beginning to say that our 
dry years and our wet years come in cycles about 
ten years apart. Itis certain that for the last five 
years we have had a large amount of rain for this 
section and a consequent succession of good crops. 
While manufacturing and commerce increase with 
every succeeding year, it is still true that Minnesota 
is largely an agricultural state. In the southern 
section, the manufacture of butter and cheese has 
become an almost universal occupation and our 
northern grasses give a sweet flavor to these prod- 
ucts akin to that realized in the dairies of Switzer- 
land. While the wheat crop is still a great item, as 
shown by the giant elevators which, hump “their 
huge shoulders above the other buildings in every 
part of Minneapolis, it is also true that the cattle 
and sheep raising industries are becoming equally 
important. Success in all these lines has been 
marked this year. 
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Rev. R. P. Herrick, D. D., Minneapolis; Rev. Alexander Milne, Duluth 


THE CENSUS 


Minnesota is still growing rapidly as evidenced by 
the census concluded in July. There was indeed a 
slight falling off in some southeastern counties, 
where there is naturally a great drain to the cities, 
but in northern Minnesota and the western part of 
the state there has been a steady increase of popu- 
lation. The census shows 1,975,871 people enumer- 
ated within our borders, which tempts us strongly 
to call ourselves a two-million state. Minneapolis 
has attained to a population of 258,000 and St. 
Paulreached 197,023. These cities inevitably grow 
toward each other. With two interurban car lines 
and two more building, some day there will be a 
union of commercial interests if not of municipal 
governments. A city population of 450,000 in this 
center is certainly significant. 


TWIN CITIES 


We must note a few changes in our city pulpits. 
In Minneapolis Rev. W. G. Carlson has succeeded 
Rev. W. A. Gerrie at Open Door Church, where the 
traditions of Evangelist Torrey, its first pastor, re- 
main strong. At Como Avenue Church Dr. H. K. 
Painter, notably successful at Fairmont for many 
years, has succeeded Rev. J. M. Hulbert, who is 
recruiting in Wisconsin. This church is the only 
organization of any denomination in that part of 
the city and is making a great effort to supply the 


| religious needs in this clear field. At Bethany 


Church Rev..D. A. Richardson, formerly under the 
American Board in Turkey, succeeded Rev. M. B. 
Morris, who gives his time ta Windom Institute. 
At Forest Heights, after a long interim, Rev. 8. M. 
Humby has taken the pastorate and the church is 
uniting strongly with him for aggressive Christian 
work. In St. Paul Rev. W. J. Gray has transferred 
his genial countenance, his household gods and his 
earnest efforts from Pacific Church to Olivet Church 
at Merriam Park, St. Paul’s most important suburb. 
He is succeeded at Pacific Church by Rev. A. A. 
Secord from Michigan, who is receiving a cordial 
welcome from his ministerial brethren and from the 
church. 

Both the Twin Cities have organizations for 
church extension called Congregational Unions. 
These church extension societies are doing effective 
work without great flourish of trumpets, using from 


$1,000 to $2,900 a year in judicious help to new 
enterprises. St. Paul has dedicated a fine chapel 
at Desnoyer Park free of debt. Minneapolis is 
helping the Lynhurst field to pay for the chapel 
portion of what will be a creditable church building. 
There is great need in both fields for some adviser 
on the ground or for a superintendent who should 
give at least a part of his time to foster work already 
started and wisely develop new fields. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


The Home Missionary Society inaugurated a new 
plan last year for the care of the northern part of 
the state when they selected Rev. Herman P. 
Fisher, formerly of Crookston, as assistant to the 
superintendent in that field. Mr. Fisher has 
worked untiringly in visiting among these new and 
growing towns, helping with subscription papers, 
with plans for building and in finding pastors for 
the work. This section is 250 miles from Superin- 
tendent Merrill’s office in Minneapolis and economy 
and efficiency are served in thus caring for the 
work. 

EDUCATIONAL 


The dropping of the academy by Carleton College 
has put that institution completely in the college 
class. The Freshman class this year numbered 
115, passing all former records, and there are 254 
pupils on the rolls. Other denominational colleges 
in the state can make no such showing of genuine 
college work and it is generally conceded that next 
to the university, Carleton is educationally at the 
head in the state. President Sallmon was congrat- 
ulated over this showing at our State Association. 

And just here I want to express the gratitude 
which Minnesota Christians feel toward Pres. Cyrus 
Northrop of the university. In most other state 
universities the reading of the Scripture, prayer 
and all evidences of religious service, except by 
private means, have been obliterated. This great 
Christian at the head of our university has been 
allowed a free hand in linking religious influence, 
through the chapel and the selection of members 
of the faculty, with high educational attainments. 
For this we are profoundly thankful. He has un- 
doubtedly laid the foundation for the future attitude 
of this school, which enrolls about 4,000 students. 


Continued on page 684. 








Dainty Foods 
Demand It 


[* EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 
of tartar, soda; or baking powder, use 


the Royal Baking Powder. 


Better results 


will be obtained: because of the absolute 


purity and great leavening strength of the 


Royal. 


It will make the food lighter, 


sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 


wholesome. 
form in its work. 


It is always reliable and uni- 


Alum and phosphate baking powders— 


some of them sold at the same price and 


some of them cheaper—will make neither 
dainty nor wholesome food. 
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Minnesota 
(Continued from page 683.) 


The prosperity seen in other institutions ap- 
pears in unprecedented attendance at our Congre- 
gational academy at Montevideo, Windom Institute. 
The state has hardly understood how this school 
has forged ahead in scholarly lines as well as in 
broadening work until it stands at the head of our 
secon tary institutions in the state in scholarly 
standards. The trustees are undertaking to double 
the endowment to meet expenses involved in its 
growing numbers and enlarging work. 


THEOLOGICAL TREND 


To those who come in contact with ministers in 
the different sections of the state there has come the 
strong impression that our ministry is moving out 
of the absorbing theological and critical discussions 
of recent years into a hunger for spiritual attain- 
ment and a purpose to extend the kingdom of Christ 
with all its blessings within their spheres. This 
purpose to do rather than to discuss is manifested in 
the universal plans for revival services the coming 
winter. Activities of other kinds in keeping with 
this distinct spiritual motive characterize the plans 
for the fall and winter. Is not this in keeping with 
our Lord’s moving upon the nation and the wold 
through his Spirit? In St. Paul, Dr. Chapman com- 
menced, Oct. 15, a religious campaign for which 
much preparation had been made. Thence he 
comes to Minneapolis, and in about thirty five dis- 
tricts of the city with his large corps of evangelists 
and singers, seeks to turn our people away from 
their absorption in commercial and social activities 
toward a consideration of eternal destinies. 

R. P. H. 


Has the New York Evening Post become 
an advocate of episcopacy? It says, ‘“‘ The 
Church, tor, is an organization for the ideal, 
but no clergyman, unless he be a bishop, can 
be compared in importance with a cullege 
president.” 


Meetings aad Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 13, 
10.30 A. M. Suvject, The Value of Christian Schools 
in the West and south; speakers, Rev. Messrs. J. C 
Campbell, C. F. Sheldon and M. J. Fenenga. 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, cremont Temple, Nov. 14 
43. Services each noon and evening except Saturday, 
led by Rev. L. B. aaa of Atlanta, Ga. Among 
other speakers are Rev - McKlveen, Dr. Arthur 
Little and Dr. A. H. Plumb. 

AMERICAN ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nov. 21-24 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 15-20. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 p.m. Dr. W. T. Mctlveen, leader. 

STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and corrections should be sent promptly. 
Connecticut, Bristol, Nov. 14-16 
Georgia Convention, Thomasville, Nov, 16-19 


7 Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toailine. The 
money should be sent with the notice, 











MRS. PHOMAS B. (RANE 

Mrs. Emily L. « rane, widow of Thomas B. Crane of 
Terre Hauie, Ind, aud saughter of the late Judge 
Wilks Wood, passed quietly away Friday, Oct 6, in the 
ninetieth year of her age, at tha home of he r nephew, 
Kdward ©. Wood, on Webster street, Middleboro, 
Mass. She was born in Middl-bvoro in 1816. On May 7, 
1837, she, with her father, two sisters and a brother, 
Charles W. Wood, united by profession with the Old 
First hurch of Middleboro, with which her ancestors 
had been identified from its organization, two centuries 
before. Her brother ¢ harles was for years the highly 
esteemed pastor of the Congregational church in « am- 
peilo, Mass. In 1847 she was one of the thirty-three 
Original members who united to form the Central 
Church in Middieboro, of which number she was the 
last survivor. In 1854 she was married to Mr. Thomas 
B. Crane of “erre + aute, wuere she resided until his 
death in 1852. She then returoed to her early home, 
where she bas since lived. Of her immediate family 
she is survived by one of her two daughters, Miss Mary 
L. Crane, aud one sister, Mrs Ru-sel L. Hathaway of 
Greencastle, Ind. A_ bright, intellec‘ual woman, de- 
votedly attached to the cause of her Redeemer’s kipg- 
dom, she kept herself in close touch with its pr gress 
both at home and abroad. She had been a constant 








SCALP HUMOR WITH LOSS OF HAIR 
Merciless Itching Made Him Wild. Speedy 
Cure by Cuticura Seap 
and Ointment. 

For two years my neck was covered with humor, 
spreading to my hair, which fell out, leaving an un- 
sightly bald sp \t, and the soreness, iv flammation and 
merciless itching made me wild. Friends advised 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment, and after a few appli- 
cations the torment subsided, to my great joy. The 
sores soon disappeared, and my hair grew again as 
thick asever. I shallalwaysrecommend Cuticura.” 
(Signed) H. J. Spalding, 104 W. 104th street, New 
York City. [ Adv, 





reader of The Congregationalist from its first publication. 
Through all her long life the interests of the Church 
were first in her thought. Even in the closing years, 
when so patientiy euduring severe suffering, she did 
not fail to read of what was going on in the sprea of 
the dominion of her mlessed Lord A saintly mother ha 
Israel, her memory is a precious heritage to all who 
knew her. 


MRS. JULIA R. TOWNE 

Mrs. Julia R. Towne, mother of Mrs, E. D. Redington 
of Evanston, IIl., passed into the blessed life Tuesday 
evening, Oct 24, at eight o’clock, at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight years She was bern in Marlboro, N. H., 
in 1817 and was a noble representative of the best New 
Fngland character and traditions. Her father, Shubael 
Stone, was a soldier in the American Revolution and 
Mrs. Towne distinctly recalled‘sitting on his knee ard 
listening to his stories of that great war. At the age of 
nineteen she was married to Ezra Towne of Topsfield, 
Mass., with whom she lived in blessed companionship | 
until his death in 1882, when she removed to the West, 
an? since then has made her home with Major and Mrs. 
E. D. Redington. 

By birth and traditions a patriot, she was intensely | 
loyal to her country and interested in all that pertained 
to its development and progress, and during the Civil 
War gave one son, Charles, to its defense. Becoming a | 
Christian at an early age she joined the Church ana long | 
cherished the memory of membership for some years in 
the church in Krooklyn, N. Y.of which Dr. Theodore | 
L. Cuyler was pastor. From her youth she was a woman 
of profound conv ction, serene faith and oo 
Christian life, and as her character mature’ with he 
years these qualities became her dis'inguishing traits. 
She maintained her interest in the little church in 
Topsfield, of which she was a member for nearly forty 
years, and to its work and benevolences she contributed 
regularly to the day of her departure Her last years 
were years of happy, contented activity and reading, 
and her life to its earthly close flowed on like a full 
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stream, calmly and serenely reflecting the glory of a | 


long day spent tn useful service. A broad in elligence 
and an Sufadling faith in God and those eternai truths 
that comfort, strengthen and sustain the heart even in 
the shadows of declining powers were hers to the end. 
She leaves two sons, Chares E., of Nebraska and 
Edward S., of Chicago, and one daughter, Mrs. E. D. 
Redington. “And her children arise up and call her 
blessed.” a. FL. 








WITH IMPURE DRINKING WATER 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Destroys the germs of typhoid and other fevers. 
Makes a refreshing and cooling summer drink. 
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Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and loss 
of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
| proper performance of their functions, and 
| cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 


EADERS of The Congregationalist will be inter- 

ested to know that St. Abigail of the Pines, by 
| William Allen Knight, has had the largest advance 
sale of any book ever published by the Pilgrim 
| Press. 











AST year at CHRISTMAS time we made thou- 
sands of LADIES and CHILDREN happy on 
| those beautiful Art Blotters—5 for 10c., or 12 for 
20c., by mail, postpaid Doggie Blotter same price. 
it you want us this year don’t wait until we get too 
| busy to reach you on time. Address our master 
quick, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 208 B Summer St., 
oston, Mass. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Main Entrance, 48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





MISSES’ DRESSER 


slightly 


This English Dresser. 
than the ordinary American bureau, 
for a girl’s bedroom. 


It is built of solid 
cabinetwork and _ finish 
The handles and 


Our price is ‘but 


28.50 


. Bureau, swell front, oval mirror, two 
deep drawers, two smaller drawers, 
beautifully finished inside and out, 
one of our most popular patteras, 


mahogany, and the 
are the highest grade. 
escutcheons 


narrower 


is intended 


are of brass. 











Golden Oak Lowboy, swell front, 
six drawers..... ocecccsen cers «++ $21.00 


Mahogany Bureau, panelled ends, 


Golden Oak, $3500. Mahogany, large mirror with carved frame, two 
$37.00 wide drawers, and two half-width 
. drawers with swell fronts, brass 
extra long beveled : 
Cheval Mirror, bd wom handles and escutcheons........§¢28.00 


glass, swing frame with swivel stand- 


Gfd. Mahogany. .:.6 20.556 s0cued $27.00 


Mahogany Chiffoniere, square 
mirrur with rounded top, swell front, 
solid ends, six drawers, dull brass 
trimmings, a plain but attractive 


DACEOEN .... 6. ccceccevecccvevce ----- $35.00 


Cheval Toilet Table, ong oval bev- 
elled mirror, gracetully curved stand- 
ards with carved bases, two small side 

drawers, one deep, full width drawer, 
| swell front, curved legs. Dark or 
Toona Mahogany......... «+++» $37.00. 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 





I am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit ag mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—eleans between the teeth. Hole in handie and hook to hold it. 
his means much to cieanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


like our brush. 
















Aduits’ 35c. 
Youths’ 2c Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 


booklet,"*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 2:3 Pino St., Florence, Mass 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 19-25. Medical Missions at 
Home and Abroad. Mark 1: 29-34, 

No one can come into close contact with 
modern physicians and hospitals and that 
vast rezion of suffering so little comprehended 
by happy, healthy persons, without being im- 
pressed by two things. First, the personality 
of the men engaged in the ministration of 
healing today. President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College has recently said that no pro- 
fession has made so great an advance in recent 
years as that of medicine. The men who fol- 
low it are not only as a rule well-equipped 
practitioners and hard students but their un- 
sparing self-devotion, their subordination of 
financial gain to the service of the rich and 
poor alike, entitles them to admiration. I 
know a country doctor who floundered through 
the snow drifts of last winter on foot for two 
miles in order that he might save a baby’s 
life. Ian Maclaren has immortalized Wil- 
liam McClure, the beloved Drumtochty phy- 
sician, but he has many counterparts on both 
sides the Atlantic. 





The second thing which impresses one is 
the superb mechanism which modern science 
has devised for checking and overcoming dis- 
ease. If we wanted to show a visitor from 
Mars some notable token of twentieth century 
civilization could we do better than to take 
him to a first-class hospital, revealing as it 





TAKES TIME 
Some Years Getting There and 
What Happened Then. 


The poison in coffee does not always work 
its mischief swiftly—sometimes it fastens its 
hold upon the victim by slow degrees that 
are not noticeable fora while. But once it be- 
gins, the day will surely come when the coffee 
drinker will be “‘ up against it’ and must have 
relief. 

A lady writes from California: 

** We were great coffee drinkers in our home, 
using it at every meal and frequently drinking 
it in the evening with friends, and it was not 
until after the lapse of years that we began to 
realize that it was doing us harm. 

‘*My symptoms were not so bad, although 
my health suffered in many minor ways, hut 
my husband became afflicted with a most pain- 
ful stomach trouble. He could not assimilate 
his food properly and everything he ate gave 
him great distress. We were slow to suspect 
the truth, but we now see that it was caused 
by the use of coffee. 

** At last he determined to quit using coffee 
altogether, and like a good wife I did so, too. 
We worried along for a month without any hot 
table beverage, till one day a friend happened 
to say to me, ‘I am using Postum Food Coffee 
now, and feel so much better for it.’ I told 
her that we had tried it and did not care for it, 
and she said it must have been because it 
wasn’t properly prepared. So I bought a 
package and prepared it strictly according to 
directions. We were astonished and delighted 
at the result. 

“We have been using Postum Coffee for a 
year, now, and I rejoice to be able to tell you 
that it has cured my husband of his dyspepsia. 
This is a statement that does not seem to have 
the significance it ought to have. If I could 
make you understand how intense his suffer- 
ings used to be, you would realize what a de- 
liverance Postum wrought for him. 

** My own health has also greatly improved, 
and the credit for all must be given to 
Postum.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well« 
ville,” in packages. 
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does both the perfection of modern surgery 
and the advance in medical treatment and the 
generous liberality of those whose beneficence 
has created and sustains these institutions. 


We do well to start at this point in the con- 
sideration of our subject, for some meed of 
praise is due brave and unselfish men every- 
where, who often at the risk of their own lives 
seek to lessen physical pain. Forget not either 
the army of nurses, particularly those who 
minister to the poor, and note in passing the 
efforts of the churches to help the sick through 
dispensaries. An interesting movement of this 
sort has just been started at Berkeley Temple 
in Boston in the form of an infirmary. For 
two hours each day patients are received at 
the church and given expert treatment at a 
nominal cost. 


Medical missions abroad are but the embodi- 
ment—of course with far fewer resources—of 
this same idea of alleviation of physical dis- 
tress, with this important addition that Chris- 
tian hospitals and medical missionaries in for- 
eign lands aim to save souls as well as heal 
bodies, masking the latter end always a means 
of serving the former. Imagine yourself at 
Neyoor, India, where the London Missionary 
Society maintains the largest medical mission 
in the world, consisting of a hospital with 
fifteen dispensaries and eighteen native med- 
ical evangelists. In one year over 100,000 sep- 
arate cases were treated. Or fancy yourself 
in Chinay where more than in any other mis- 
sion field medical missions play an impertant 
part. The Canton Hospital, with its 300 beds, 
would be a good place to visit. Or why not 
journey in imagination to the Northland and 
study Dr. Grenfell’s hospitals at Indian Har- 
bor and Battle Harbor, or go on board his 
hospital ship, which cruises up and down the 
Labrador shore. Its swinging cots and spe- 
cially-devised stretchers, its well-stored cases 
of medicines and instruments, provide succor 
for the diseased and wounded such as they 
never knew before. His bats have on the 
port bow, ‘‘ Heal the sick,” and on the star- 
board, ‘* Preach the word.”’ 








These two or three specific institutions are 
but a small fraction of the 379 hospitals which 
Dr. Dennis enumerates in his Centennial Sur- 
vey of Foreign Missions. They are found from 
Alaska to Africa, from Burma to South Amer- 
ica, and together they minister annually to 
over 2,300,000 individual patients. Then there 
is the interesting field of missions to lepers in 
India and the far East. The total number 
of doctors sent from America and Europe is 
about 700—not very adequate supply for a bil- 
lion of suffering people. 





The history of medical missions sheds luster 
on certain names, like that of Peter Parker, 
the first medical missionary to China, who be 
gan work in Canton in 1835, and who with his 
own hands ministered to over 53,000 patients. 
Other notable names are those of Drs. Wil- 
liam Lockhart, McKenzie and J. G. Kerr of 
China, Drs. Van Dyck and Post of Syria, Drs. 
Azariah Smith and Henry F. West of Turkey, 
Dr. N. H. Allen of Korea and Dr. Clara A. 
Swain of India, the first woman medical mis- 
sionary ever commissioned, who went to India. 
Equally deserving of mention are many lesser 
known men, doing valiant work in the field 
today. 


The story of overcoming of prejudice through 
medical missions is a thrilling one. They 
have succeeded in getting access to the people 
where the preaching of the gospel alone fails. 
They have helped to do away with witchcraft 
and all the foolish devices by which ignorant 
pagans try to cope with disease, and through 
them many have been led to turn to Christ as 
the Saviour of their souls. 

POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 

Of the miracles of Christ recorded in Mark, 
how many were miracles of healing? 

How many medical missionaries does your 
denomination support in foreign fields? 
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China a Glass 
Matchings 
For 
Thanksgiving 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in our 
Dinner Set and Stock Pattern De- 
partments an extensive exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester 
Royal, Mintons, Ridgways, Canton 
China, etc. In sets or parts of sets as 
required. Best products of foreign and 
American makers. 

Decorated Dinner Sets from $7.25 
$15, $25, $75, and so on up to the costly 
services. 

In the Glass Department (2d floor) 
is an extensive display of all grades of 
Table Glassware from the ordinary up. 
Seekers for Wedding Gifts will find 
an extensive stock to choose from, all 
values. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old blue 
Historical Plates and Pitchers. 

By steamship “Acilia” from Ham- 
burg we are landing 113 packages, and 
by the ‘‘ Saxonia” and the “ Devonian ”’ 
52 packages from Liverpool, and the 
“Manitou” 38 from Antwerp, enabling 
us to offer attractive exhibits in Crock- 
ery, China and Glass in housekeeping 
requisites in sets or parts of sets as 
required. 

One price marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and .Glass Merchants 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked “‘ Federal Street” may 
be taken from either railway station. 
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Better than Coffee 
Richer than Coffee 
Seven-eighths Coffee 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ANDERSON, FRED’K R., Middleville, Mich., to 
Thawville, Ill. Accepts. 

BERCKMAN, WM. O., Crossville and Westel, Tenn., 
to First and College Hill Chs., La Follette. 

CHASE, SAM’L B., Mayflower Ch., Lansing, Mich., 
to Plymouth Ch., Kansas City, Kan. Declines, 
but has accepted call to Lewiston, Ida. 

CHRISTIE, SARAH E. M., Stockbridge, Wis., to Big 
Spring, Jackson and Dans Corners. Accepts. 

DANFORTH, RALPH E., Wadham’s Mills and Lewis, 
N. Y., to Newtown, Ct. Accepts. 

DAVIES, JOHN W., Moline and E. Moline, IIl., to 
Shabbona. Accepts. 

DOANE, JOHN, Fremont, Neb., to Greeley, Col. 
Accepts. 

FISHER, JESSE L., to remain another year at 
Lewis, Io. 

HACK, ROLLIN T., 8. Waterboro, Me., to Gorham. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

HELSER, MARY A., Whiting, Me., to Raymond. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

LAKE, Go. E., Second Ch., Chester, Mass., to 
Chelsea, Vt. Accepts, beginning Dec. 3. 

LESLIE, WM. W., to remain a fourth year at West 
Andover, 0. Declines. 

MOoRE, JOHN K., New Haven, Ct., accepts call to 
Central Ch., Orange, Mass. 

PADDOCK, GEO E , Keokuk, Io, to Boise, Ida. 

PEARSON, ARTHUR H., Oberlin, O., to Union, Me. 
Accepts 

SEARS, LANGLEY B. (Bapt.), Groton, Ct., to Baker 
Ch., E. Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

SPRAGUE, E. E., to Seneca and Thedford, Neb. 
Accepts. 

StTuTson, HENRY H., Yabucoa, P. R., to Biwabik, 
Minn., where he had formerly served as pastor. 
Accepts. 

SURDIVAL, WM., Welsh Ch., Pittsburg, Pa., to 
Gomer, O. Accepts. 

TARR, JAs. J. G., Rockport, Mass., to E. Brown- 
field, Me. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BLAKELEY, QUINCY S., i. Farmington, Ct., Nov. 2. 
Sermon, Dr. E. P. Parker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. L. Clark, O. H. Bronson, E. C. Fel- 
lowes, C. M. Geer and Drs. M. W. Jacobus, J. H. 
Twichell and R. H. Potter. 

HAMLIN, Wo. R., o. Second Ch., Hyde Park, Vt., 
Oct. 26. 

RICHARDS, FRED’K B., i. Phillips Ch., 8. Boston, 
Mass,, Noy. 2 Sermon, Dr. A. J. Lyman; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. E. Bradley, G. H. Flint, 
E. M. Noyes, J. H. Denison and Dr. C. A. Dins- 
more. 


Resignations 


BENTLEY, FRANK D., Edmonds, Wn. 

BERCKMAN, WM. O., Crossville and Westel, Tenn. 

BRETT, GEO. S., Second Ch., Lorain, 0., to take 
effect Nov. 30. 

CHASE, SAm’L B., Mayflower Ch., Lansing, Mich., 
after nearly ten years’ service. 

CLARK, Rop’t, E. Fairfield, Vt. 

HARVEY, JASPER P., Columbia, Ct., after ten 
years’ service. 

KLosk, WM. H., Fayette, Io. 

Knarr, GEO. W., Hay Springs, Neb. 

LAKE, GEO. E., Second Ch., Chester, Mass. 

NEVILL, ALFRED W., Steele City, Neb., to take 
effect Dec. 1. 

OWEN, Wo. H., Paynesville, Minn. 

SURDIVAL, WM., Welsh Ch., Pittsburg, Pa., after 
seven years’ service. 

TENNEY, LEONARD B., Niantic, Ct. 

WILLIAMS, EVAN R., Arcade, N. Y. 


Dismissions 


LOVELL, CHAS. N., Southwick, Mass., Oct. 23. 
MORSE, WARREN, Bennington Center, Vt., Oct. 31. 


Churches Recognized 
HILu City, MInn., rec. 31 Oct., — members. 


Personals 


BARNETT, JOHN W., Jefferson, O., has been voted 
an increase of $100 in salary. 

MORSE, WARREN, and wife, Bennington Center, 
Vt., at a farewell reception tendered them by the 
church which they have served six years, were 
presented with some beautifully worded resolu- 
tions and a package of crisp new bills to the 
amount of $235. From friends in several out- 
lying district communities, where Mr. Morse had 
won for himself affection and esteem for unusual 
service of young people, were also received money 
to the amount of $60 and other gifts. 

TENNEY, LEONARD B., who is closing work at 
Niantic, Ct., has made a thorough study of Italian 
life both in Italy and in America, and will devote 
some, time to lecturing on the subject. 


Local Revival Txitefest 


BARBERTON, O., Rev. H. A. N. Richards. A series 
of meetings, in which Evangelist A. E. Prior as- 
sisted the pastor, resulted in about 35 conversions. 

DAILY, NEB., Rev. John Roberts. Three weeks’ 
services in this country church, led by Evangelist 
R. W. Jamison during his vacation, resulted in 





A 
21 accessions. Mr. Jamison says it was his best 
vacation. 

LA HaRPE, ILL, Rev. A. E. Hartwell. A success- 
ful series of evangelistic tent meetings was held 
in the city last month, all Protestant churches 
uniting. As a direct result, 38 members have 
been received by the Congregational church 

OLDTOWN, Mk., Rev. J. M. Brockie. Three weeks’ 
campaign, Baptist, Methodist and Congregational 
churches uniting under Rey. W. J. Cozens, the 
English evangelist. Besides deepening the spir- 
itual life of Christians, over 100 souls were won 
for Christ. 

PAYSON, ILL., Rev. D. E. Todd. A series of union 
services held under Evangelist R. L. Layfield 
of Kansas City, Kan. Methodist and Christian 
churches joined with the Congregational, all 
three being strengthened numerically and spir- 
itually. 

Revival meetings have also been held at Cromwell, 
Io., under Evangelist Booth and his wife; Sawza- 
tuck, Mich , under Evangelist Prior; South Gardi- 
ner, Me., the pastor being assisted by Rev. I. A. 
Flint of Warren; and Webster, Mass , in charge of 
Rey. and Mrs. Lewis Schafer of East Northfield. 


Memorials 


TOPSFIELD, MAss.—In memory of Capt. JosSEPH 
Poor, a deacon in Byfield Ch. who fought for 
King George in the French and Indian wars and 
against him in the Revolution, bowlder raised, 
inscribed and dedicated by his descendants living 
near the ancient acres. The address was by Mr. 
Abbott A. Poor of Lawrence. 

TORRINGFORD, CT.—Recently the site of the old 
meeting house where the father of Sam’! J. Mills 
preached many years was marked with a bowl- 
der suitably inscribed. 

WAIALUA, H. I.—In memory of JOHN S. and URs- 
ULAS. N. EMERSON, pioneer missionaries of the 
American Board and founders of the Waialua 
Mission, bronze tablet designed by Augustus and 
Louis St. Gaudens, and placed on bowlder lying 
on the Emerson burial lot: unveiled, with sermon 
by Rey. Oliver P. Emerson and address by Dr. 
Nathaniel B. Emerson, two of their sons. 

WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Bronze tablet in 
memory of the eight pastors who served from 
1698-1854. It is mounted on a black walnut 
base made by the present pastor, Rev. Geo. W. 
Love, and placed in vestry of the old White Ch. 
The first three pastorates covered 100 years. 

WINSTED, CT.—Site of the first meeting house 
marked by a suitable stone, Oct. 12, with ap- 
propriate addresses. 


Material Gain 


BLANDFORD, MAss., Rev. 5. G. Wood. Handsome 
old mahogany table polished and restored to for- 
mer place on platform near pulpit, through cour- 
tesy of Dr. Plumb Brown. 

NEEDHAM, MaAss., Rev. D. R. Kennedy, Jr. Ex- 
tensive repairs on auditorium, including new car- 
pet and frescoing. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss., First, Dr. W. V. W. Davis, 
having raised $2,000 for church fund, money re- 
ceived during balance of the year will be divided 
among various benevolences. 

PORTLAND, ME., Williston, Dr. Smith Baker. Re- 
modeled ed@ifige rededicated Gct. 29. Cost, in- 
cluding n¢® parish house, $50,000. 

SOUTHAMPTON, MAss.—Parsonage repaired. and 
improved. oy 

SoutH WINpDsoR, Cr., Rev. C. A. Jaquith. En- 
deavor Society has just given $40 for redecora- 
tion of room in parish house in which it meets. 








NOURISH 


the body, don’t dose it 
with medicine. Scott’s 
Emulsion is the best 
nourishment in existence. 
It is more than a food; 
you may doubt it, but it 
digests perfectly easy and 
at the same time gets the 
digestive functions in a 
condition so that ordinary 
food can be easily di- 
gested. Try it if you are 
run down and .yqur.,food 
doesn’t nourish you. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York, 
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Free Trial . 


Instant Relief, and a Quick, Painless 
Cure by the Marvelous 
Pyramid Remedy. 


A Trial Treatment, Just to Prove it, is Sent 
Free to Every One Who Sends 
Their Name and Address. 


We are sending out thousands of treat- 
ments of Pyramid Pile Cure, absolutely 
free and at our own expense, to sufferers 
of piles, because we have such absolute 
confidence in it, and its past success has 
proven its wonderful virtues. 

Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief, 
as a sample will show. It stops conges- 
tion, restores normal circulation, heals 
sores, ulcers and irritated spots with 
great rapidity, and cures the CAUSE of 
piles without fail, in every case. 

No surgical operation is necessary for 
the cure of piles, because Pyramid Pile 
Cure will cure without cutting. An op- 
eration makes matters worse, hacking to 
pieces the delicate muscles which are re- 
lied upon for a satisfactory and perma- 
nent cure. 

Pyramid ‘ Bite Cure-is put up in the 
form of.supp a. easy to use, and 
applied directly to the affected parts. 

lt requires but a small amount of treat- 
ment, as a rule, to produce a cure, if di- 
rections are carefully followed. 

After you have tried the trial treat- 
ment and found it satisfactory, as you 
will, you can get a regular-size package 
of Pyramid Pile Cure at your druggist’ 8 
for 50 cents. If your druggist hasn’t it, 
send us the money and we will forward 
you the treatment. 

Send your name and address for —_ 
treatment at once and we will send 
same by return mail, in sealed p ain 
wrapper, on receipt of your name and 
address. Pyramid Drug Co., 7589 Pyra- 
mid Building, Marshall, Mich. 


Wants 


Wanted, a capable, trustworthy Protestant woman 
for general work in a family of two. Address H. 8., 45, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 











Second-Hand church and chapel organs, Estey and 
other makes, taken in exchange. Send postal for list. 
Estey Organ Co., 120 Boylston street, Boston, Mass, 


Clerical Cashier, collector, cost clerk, timekeeper, 
shipping clerk and general office man wi: wanted ; erma- 
neut positions; oat write. Hapgvod, Suite 5 9, 309 
Broadway, New Yor 


Wanted, by a baritone of experience, in suburban = 
country chure: oom as we? One service $3 and 
expenses. gre . Howard, 8a Tennyson 
Street, Somerv ile. Hn 


A Young Lady of education and abitity, being in 
need <j a — would act as companion or a mother’s 
helper. Only a small allowance wvuld be required. 
Address J. M. B.,45, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Roxbury, Mass. Smee home for elderly ladies 
and invalids; attractively situated; the rooms are 
bright and sunny; service of an experienced nurse 

when needed. Address Mrs. Jane Wood, 37 Bainbridge 

Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax se gd be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist an 
their families for $6.00. This gg —_ include state- 
rooms or meals—just the ae ress Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, M i 


For Sale. yey ury Dictionary. 830-850. All recent 
encyclopedias. 100. Stoddard's Lec ures, Warner’s 
Library Modern Pincomers. Century Library of Music, 


Beacon hte of History:. Address Bovuk Exchange, 43, ; 


care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Fall and Win dati at “ Edge- 
wood Lodge,” Nostotie Ct. Central location, near 
beautiful library, for a ‘tew refined persons. Modern 
house, sanitary and homelike. Sitting-room and sun- 

arlor on the second floor. Terms reasonable. Address 

rs. J. ©. Kendall, Norfolk, Ct. 











THE THANKSGIVING ANNIVERSARY suggests 
the necessities of the dinner table, the replenish- 
ing of parts of the service which have unavoidably 
disappeared, or obtaining a new set, and the crock- 
ery shops are busy places in consequence. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton invite attention to their stock, 
and a purchase of anything from a single cup and 
saucer up to the larger quantity, will have our best 
care. ‘ 


TIRED MOTHERS.—It’s hard work to take care 
of children and to cook, Sweep, wash, sew and mend 
besides. Tired mothers should take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—it refreshes the blood, improves the appe- 
tite, assures restful sleep, and helps in many ways. 
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From Minneapohs Journal 
THE TIMES 


(See editorial paragraphs on page 662 on Mayor Jones’s order to enforce the law closing 
saloons on Sunday.) 





The Lone Star Association 
(Continued from page 682.) 


money, however, will surely yield to the determined 
prayer of our people, who are awakening to the pos- 
sibilities of Texas as a Congregational field. 

A new church has been formed among the peach 
orchards of Cherokee County under the tempo- 
rary care of Rev. J. C. Huntington. The report of 
the disbanding of the Grand Avenue Church, Dallas, 
was received with great regret. Members of that 
church have united with First Church, and their 
pastor, Rev. W. I. Carroll, has become associate 
pastor with Dr. C. I. Scofield. The disposition of 
the Grand Avenue property will be decided by the 
trustees of First Church. 

Two handsome church buildings are under con- 
struction, one at Austin, our capital city, the other 
at Fort Worth. The building at Austin will be 
ready, it is hoped, for dedication in January, and 
the semi-annual meeting of the association, in April 
next, was glad to accept the hospitality of that new 
roof. Plans were laid for fostering selected points, 
old and new, and a“ section ” meeting of the men 
of the association especial y proved a step towards 
self-help. Yet it was the women of the churches to 
whom was given the high honor of bringing the live 
coal of the altar to touch our lips, as also it was in 
their meeting that hearts were most deeply bowed 
in contrition and confession. 

Hardly had the delegates reached home when 
news came of the death of the pastor of the Pales- 
tine church, Rev. J.N. Sheridan. Mr. Sheridan had 
been ill several months, but had returned to his 
work partially restored and had looked forward 
to an operation for permanent relief. Palestine 
mourns the loss of a valuable minister, and there is 
deep sympathy with his young wife, as well as with 
the sorely bereaved church. G. E. 


A memorial signed by 2,363 eminent Jews of 
this country has been presented to the widow 
of Hon. John Hay, expressing the gratitude of 
the signers in behalf of their race for Mr. 
Hay’s service to the Jews of Russia, and an- 
nouncing that prayers for him will be offered 
up hereafter in American and European Jew- 
ish synagogues on specified days each year. 
It is also said by a well-known journalist that 
a memorial tablet'to Mr. Hay will be erected 
in every American synagogue. 
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HOW 
Mrs. Keith Made 
Christmas Money 


MRS. GEORGE KEITH, of 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, writes: 


‘<For three years I have paid for 
my own clothes, bought Christ- 
mas presents for the children and 
carned my own spending money 
by representing THe Lapies’ 
Home Journat and THe 
Saturpay Evenine Post among 
my friends and neighbors. The 
prize money received each spring 
has been added to the fund 
which we are saving to buy our 
own home. Any mother will 
appreciate how much satisfaction 
this has given me.’’ 


IN ADDITION to paying 
liberally for every subscription 
secured this winter, we shall give 


$42,000 Casi Prizes 


Each month not less than $5000 will 
be given to 325 persons who do the 
best work during that month. Every- 
thing necessary will be sent on request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
E54 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























present time. 





of the many styles issued. 





Every Sentence Plain 


Ileretofore more than the average education was required to read the Bible with 
perfect understanding of every sentence, because the language used was that of 300 
years ago, and since then many words have become obsolete or have changed their 


meaning. To remedy this THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


* ' 
was issued after 29 years’ labor by great Bible scholars, who re- 
translated the Scriptures into the plain, every-day English of the 
To read it is to pereee? understand everv word. 
All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 
American Standard Revised Bibie you order. 
size and binding. [4 We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 


our 40-page book, telling why the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample pages, bindings, etc., 
Send your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller. 


get from us, any style of the 
Prices 35c to $18.00, according to 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 39k East 18th St., New York 





‘*To say that a Bible is | 
Yet the Oxtord 
The New tditions will F 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- @ 


vanged in One Alphubeucal Order. 


OXFORD 


S. S. Scholars’ Bibles |} 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- § 


bet. 

“The most “complete and best | 
arranged of all tne heips in vari- | 
ous Bibies.”’ : 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE # 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AM 


ERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York ! 


as 





an Oxford is sufficient. 

keeps on improving. 

prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
—Christian Nation, 19004. 





JUST ISSUED! 
“ A quart in a pint measure.” 


Brevier Black Faced 
Large type in small compass. 
Ready August, 1905 : 
Pearl, Black Faced Type 
Size, 54%4X3% inches 
1 wonderful clear i in @ smail- 


$1Z€ 000, 


The Oxford Bijou 


Gospels 
Size of page, 21% inches 
Printed in Large Clear Type on the 
Famous Oxford India Paper 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 
Leather binding, 50 cents each 
The set in leather case, $2.50 











WEDDIN 





style. Prices most reasonable. Samples on request. 


Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry Co., 401 B’way, St. Loulg—400 5th Ave., New York 


and calling cards, elegantly engraved; clab 
and society writing papers, dies cut and 
oapoe stamped. Ra work has an inter- 
na 


rrect form and 
Address: 


onal reputation for co: 
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A Westerly Ladd | 


It always pours for a Rhode Island installation, e 
and in Westerly, the capital of Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists, it could not fail to fulfill the traditions 3 GE In ouse 
when the council gathered to install Rev. George 


E. Ladd over the Pawcatuck church, Oct. 25; yet 
the sizable council which journeyed to the extreme 





southwest of the state to legalize the settlement of e . ° 

@ pastor over a church which has found Rhode 1S twice as easy 
Island so small as to be compelled to shove its 

meeting house over the line into Connecticut, felt when the baking 


well repaid for its efforts. Mr. Ladd’s paper was 
so sensible, level headed and throughly orthodox, 
that the delegates from the Nutmeg State expressed 
with one voice their willingness that he move, flock 
and all, over into their realms; and the less conserv- 
ative inhabitants of Providence Plantations refused 


is trusted to a 


Glenwood| 


‘Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range 








THE NEW “4st z 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED — | 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN 








REV GEORGE E,. LADD 


to fling one question at a faith so unquestioning. 
The vote in favor of the installation was unanimous 
and immediate. 

Mr. Ladd, who has been working in Westerly 
since June 30, isa Vermont product and shows the 
sturdy qualities of the Green Mountains in his 


physical, as well as his spiritual make-up. Born in : 

Woodstock, graduating at Williams in 1891, he i 
early turned his zeal into foreign fields and taught i 
at Robert College, Constantinople, for three years. i E 
Not until his return did he begin his theological ; 


eourse at Yale. After graduation, he preached in 

Waterbury and Randolph, Vt. He has further 

proved his love for all things missionary by tak- 

ing to wife Mary Roberts Hamlin, daughter of the 

veteran missionary, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. The church NM a EQ U | PM ENT 

already shows the influence of this consecrated 

pair. : HE new Pullman drawing room and private com- 
The sermon by ex-President Washburn of New partment sleeping cars between Chicago, San Fran- 


York—formerly of Robert College—was a call to ‘ Aha . 
conflict with sin. The address to the people, by cisco and Portland on the Overland Limited via 





Rev. F. H. Decker of Providence, the last pastor, the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line are 

was noteworthy for its tenderness and its appeal for especially adapted to the needs of the transcontinental 
loyalty to the new leader. J.C. A. journey. 

alee rahe Each car provides standard sections, private com- 

How sure it is, partments and drawing room, (compartment and drawing 

That, if we say a true word, instantly room singly or en suite). The toilet conveniences are 


We feel ’tis God’s, not ours, and pass it on 





Per anime especially ample, the interior decorations are rich and 
—Mrs. Browning. pleasing, the brilliant electric lighting includes individual 
Spearman reading lamps of the most modern design in each berth, 

For Convenience compartment and drawing room. 


always have a supply of Burden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
purposes. For puddings, cake, and all kinds of des- 

te acer nt pe Bak, Se ee ee These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 
composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, 
Booklovers library and handsome observation parlor 
complete the equipment of the most 
N luxurious train in the world, leaving 

Chicago 8.00 pm daily, over the only 
double track railway between Chicago 
and’ the Missouri River. Less than 
three days to the Coast. 

All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line. Send four cents 
in stamps for descriptive booklets. 

W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE “ WINTER EXCURSION BOOK,” just issued 
by the Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, is one of the finest resort books 
ever gotten out by any railroad company. It is a 
comprehensive manual of the leading Winter resorts 
of the entire United States, containing one hundred 
and sixty-eight pages of interesting reading matter, 
and profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings. 
One may obtain full information in reference to win- 
tering places, routes and rates thereto. The book 
is bound in an artistic cover, chaste in design and 
harmonious in color. This valuable work may be 
obtained free of charge at the principal ticket offices 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, or will be 
sent, postpaid, upon application to George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


nme © STRENGTH-GIVER, aitores 
Druggist, JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, and MEN 
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(“20% Centu 
Limit - 


The ‘* 20th Century Limited’’ is 
the train that makes possible the jour- 
ney between Chicago and New York 
without any loss of time, leaving after 
the business day is done and arriving 
before the business day begins. 

The ‘‘ 20th Century Limited’’ is 
the finest type of comfortable high 
speed operation in the world, as, also, 
is it the finest representative in ele- 
gance of appointments and the perfect 
character of equipment, 

The best train in America is the 
20th Century Limited’, each way, 
daily, between Chisago and New York 
in 18 hours. 


Lake Shore - 
New York Central 


’ 


For copy of ‘“‘Book of Trains’’ or 
information about your travel mat- 
ters address the undersigned. 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 





7. S. Waterman zt Sous, 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 28328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 




















Religious Notices 


THE DAILY SERVICE has been resumed at Central 
Church, Newbury aud Berkeley Streets. This half-hour 
service’ begins at 4.30, and consists of evening prayer, 
devotional orgau music and a brief address A general 
invitation is heartily given. (No service Saturday.) 

JOHN HOPKINS DENISON, Minister. 
MARKHAM W. STACKPUWLE, Associate. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition uf seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains at.d missionaries; qevunetee temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leadi g seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outguing vessels; 
publi hes the Savlor’s Mayazine, Seaman's Friend ard 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr CHARLES 4. STODDARD, Prestdent. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL Rop ES, Treasurer. 











AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: “ No shade, no 
shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leaves—November! ” 
Many Americans would add no freedom from ca- 
tarrh, which is so aggravated during this month that 
it becomes constantly troublesome. There is abun- 
dant proof that catarrh is a constitutional disease. 
It is related to scrotula and consumption, being one 
of the wastiag diseases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
shown that what is capable of eradicating scrofula, 
completely cures catarrh, and taken in time pre- 
vents consumption. We cannot see how any suf- 
ferer can put off taking this medicine, in view of the 
widely published record of its radical and perma- 
nent cures. It is undoubtedly America’s Greatest 
Medicine for America’s Greatest Disease—Catarrh. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN BANKIN 


Nov. 12, Sunday. The Sin of Uzzah —2 Sam. 

6: 1-12. 

The lesson of the story is that men must 
be reverent in their handling of consecrated 
things. The sin was presumption—rashness 
in agreat representative responsibility. Uzzah 
was of Esau’s brood—he had little reverence 
for a hidden glory. He judged by the cart 
and oxen rather than the ark. We are not 
called to shrines and altars, to miracle work- 
ing images and holy relics of the saints. We 
have a more manly calling—to reverence God 
in his presence with common men and in 
familiar places. God’s presence has brought 
blessing to many a home since the ark rested 
in the house of the Philistine, Obed edom. 
Give me, my God, heart reverence that Imay 
honor Thee in little things. And let me not 
forget earnest desire and effort for the coming 
of Thy Kingdom and the hallowing of Thy 
Name. 


Nov. 13. Bringing Up the Ark.—2 Sam. 6: 

13-23; 1 Chron. 16: 1-6. 

David here appears as a sharer of the priestly 
work. The dance was a religious rite. His 
dignity did not stand in the way of his service. 
Some men’s dignity is like a ponderous coat of 
mail in which they can never unbend. Michal 
had been brought up in a king’s court, David 
in a village home. We can hardly imagine 
Solomon dancing—much less Rehoboam. 


Nov. 14. Planning for the Lord’s House.— 

2 Sam, 7: 1-17. 

God refused David's wish to build, but he 
gave him full confirmation of his promises. 
Except in Christ this promise of the perma- 
nence of David’s house stands unfalfilled. 
The intimacy with Nathan the prophet is an- 
other instance of David’s capacity for making 
friends. Note the immediacy of God’s rela. 
tions with David and of his work through him. 
So immediate is God’s presence with every one 
of us, and so our call is a call to service in 
which we are always to work and rest, to 
give and pray in partnership with God. 


Nov. 15. David's Prayer.—2 Sam. 7: 18-29. 

Gratitude and acceptance are the qualities 
of David’s prayer. How often God plans 
better for us than we know and we have but 
to take and offer thanks. Note David’s 
thought of God as choosing Israel for his 
possession and his purposes. 


Nov. 16. David’s Conquests.—2 Sam. 8: 1-18. 

This is the only time that Israel held Da- 
mascus, for so many later centuries the chief 
enemy of the northern kingdom. It is the 
high-water mark of conquest. With Solomon 
the tide begins to ebb and soon recedes. Bat 
the conquests were not easy, and all the life 
of David there were wars. 


bo 


Nov. 17: Kindness to Jonathan’s Son. 

Sam. 9: 1-13. 

We get little hint of the character of Jona- 
than’s son, except that his spirit seems to have 
been bruken by his own lameness and the 
misfortunes of his father’s house. At best 
he did not count—he was a mere pensioner 
in the king’s house. But we would have 
thought much less of David if he had forgot- 
ten his vow. Note the studied Oriental hu- 
mility of self-depreciation. 


Nov. 18. Double War.—2 Sam. 10: 1-19. 

The quality of Joab shows best in hours of 
sudden peril. Then we can understand why 
David kept him as the leader of his armies. 
He was a resourceful as well as vigorous 
fighter and he had the full confidence of the 
soldiers under him. So he broke through this 
ring of enemies and won a double victory. 
David was not present, he must share’ the 
honor of his triumphs with those who helped 
him gain them. 


‘One 12-4 Blanket $7.50 
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doesn’t go through the 

man who is wearing 

Wright’s Health Underwear. 

His face and hands may be cold but 

his body will be comfortable— yes 
warm tor 


WRIGHT’S 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


is made on the loop-fieece principle. It ab- 
sorbs and evaporates perspiration quic’ kly, 
keeps the skin dry and healthy, so the body 
is always at normal temperature—result n 
chills or colds. 

Although so much better 
Wright’s costs no more 
than other underwear. 
Ask for itat dealers. Write 
for booklet—it’s FREE. 

Wright's Health Underwear Co., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 








Refreshing, 
Healthful Sleep 


The dragging weight of heavy bedclothes de- 
stroys rest, increases insomnia, and prevents 
the benefits for which sleep is intended. 


Camel’s Hair 
Blankets 


Are lighter than the best wool, stronger, softer 
aud warmer. HON. CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS says: ‘* More colds and rheumatic 
disorders have been contracted trying to sleep 
in cold and damp sheets than the ordinary 
traveler has any conception of. In my judg- 
ment a camel’s hair blanket should find a 
place in the folder of every winter tourist.’’ 

One 10-4 Blanket $5.50 10-4 Blankets $10.00 

For Single Beds, per pair. 
12-4 Blankets $14.00 

For Double Beds, per pair. 
If desiring blankets we should be pl-ased to send 

them C. O. D. with the privilege of inspection. 


CAMEL’S HAIR BLANKET COMPANY 
NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


> LE PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


om NO gummiung to clog neck of vottle— No 

sediment—will not spotlnor discolor the 
) finest papers. Full2oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also balf- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


LPage’s Photo Paste, 


202. size retatisSc.; by mail. Me. 


E PAGE'S GLU 


102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 1 
RUSSIA CEMENT’CO., 149 Essex Ave., Glencester, — 


LYMYER 


CHURCH 


s TELLS « 
Fey footer Foundry Co., Cincinnati, & 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Beils. ga#~Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reat 


and PEALS$ 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price, 
@cSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Ma. 


BELLS 


oY, N.Y. 
The Roy | ty Eau Lith id Foundry in America. 
ly Finest, Most Musically Toned Bella Made. 
shed 187! Prowands 


MORPHINE and gee 
Eatablshed 
a wee ation elsewh 
have been cured by us. rreatntine be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Opening Pastorates 
ROCHESTER TO ATHOL 


Rev. Charles 0. Eames goes from South Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Athol, Mass., Dec. 1, amid the 
mingled smiles and tears that inevitably accompany 
a change of pastorate. The smiles, however, are 
all on the bleak bills of New England, and the tears 





REV. 


CHARLES 0. EAMES 

by the falls of the Genesee. Mr. Eames, in his five 
years’ pastorate, has given the South Church the 
best time in its history. He has received 150 mem 
bers into its communion, encouraged the people to 
make extensive improvements, and even to in- 
crease his salary. He has been a father to the 
children and a son to the old people. He has bound 
the church together like a family, and has then 
shown them a pure religion and undefiled by which 
to live. To his people and his brother ministers, 
Mr. Eames is a “man of God.” The Sunday wor. 
ship, prayer meeting and Bible school all bear the 
stamp of one conviction, ‘‘ God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself.’”” Mr. Eames is a graduate 
of Williams College, class of 1888, and of Hartford 
Seminary, and returns to Massachusetts in the 
prime of his strength. a Ae 


THE NEW MINISTER AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Rev. George E. Bates is a man under thirty-five, 
whose early ministry was in Canada in connection 
with the Methodist Church. He took our church at 
Maplewood, Mo., a near suburb of St. Louis, when 
it was considerably run down and overloaded with 
debt. He left it in splendid condition, with the debt 
paid and everybody feeling happy and hopeful. He 
is an adept in the line of organization and personal 
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work. One of his enterprises was the starting of 
a branch church at Greenwood, where on account 
! of certain conditions it was necessary to complete a 
» chapel in one week. He had a building bee, the 
lumber being contributed, and had the whole struc- 
turé up in a few days, and a flourishing Sunday 











REV. GEORGE E. BATES 


school started on the next Sunday. He was worth 
much to the St. Louis City Missionary Society, tak- 


ing an interest in all its work and making valuable’ 


practical suggestions. He seems to be peculiarly 
adapted to a pastorate in the Magic City of the 
South, where enterprise and executive ability are 
especially needed. C. H. P. 


While the hospitality committee of the 
Inter-Church Conference on Federation can- 
not undertake to provide free entertainment 
for others than delegates to the conference, it 
will be glad to furnish information as to re- 
duced rates in hotels, etc., if immediate appli- 
cation is made to the chairman of the commit 
tee, Rev. E. S. Tipple, Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, N. J., or at the bureau of the 
committee, at the opening of the conference. 















THE yosew\t® 


is the tourist’s paradise of California. The 
points of interest are El Capitan, Three 
Brothers, Washington Column, Cathe- 
dral Rocks, the Sentinel, Half Dome, 
Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite Falls, Mirror 
Lake and Cloud’s Rest. 
Falls are composed of Three Cascades, the 
first being 1500 feet, the second 600 and the last 
400 feet high. These attractions are best reached via 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The Popular Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


INQUIRE OF 
E.L. LOMAX, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 









The Yosemite 


C.P. &T.A., 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
— tasting lozenges, the charcoal 

ing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter: breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffato physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 
ANDOVER, 
begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1906. 
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‘ Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
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Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Fieid Hockey, Horseback 
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Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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Progress toward Federation in 
New England 


** Multitudes are indifferent. Many are the 
lapsed. In manufacturing towns, the for- 


' @igner presses us sorely. In the country, 


losses by removal constantly increase.’’ These. 
sentences from the report of a presiding 
elder are typical of the situation facing every 
denomination in the six New England States. 
It is due to the emigration of New England, 
and the immigration of old Europe, to the 
decline of rural, and the growth of urban 
population. In 1850, neither Massachusetts 
nor Rhode [sland had 35 per cent. in cities: 
in 1900, the former had 86.9 per cent. and the 
latter 91.6 per cent. urban! In both, two out 
of every three persons you meet are of foreign 
parentage. Now is added the revelation of 
the state census of 1905, that the growth of the 
population as a whole is slackening. Evi- 
dently readjustment and concentration of 
Protestant church work is indispensable. To 
this end there must be interdenominational 
co-operation. Such are the motives inforcing 
federation. What is being done? 

A striking indication of the growing demand 
is the report of a committee of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts last May, 
recognizing the progress from sectarian rigid- 
ity, expressing the belief that Christian unity 
has more to hope for, at present, from practi- 
cal co-operation, than from conciliar action, 
and recommending that. all the churches of 
each community co-operate in five ways—the 
employment of a joint visitor; the study of 
religious.conditions by a joint committee; one 
hall for a worship common to all Christians; 
lecture courses on the Bible and the essentials 
of Christianity; and the concerted observance 
of Holy Week. A committee of the Congre- 
gational association was in correspondence, 
and made similar recommendations. The 
state federation will bring these suggestions 


OLD-FASHIONED FARE 


Hot Biscuits, Griddle-Cakes, Pies 
and Puddings. 








The food that made the fathers strong is 
sometimes unfit for the children under the 
new conditions that our changing civilization 
is constantly bringing in. One of Mr. Bryan’s 
neighbors in the great State of Nebraska 
writes: 

“*T was raised in the South, where hot bis- 
cuits, griddle-cakes, pies and puddings are 
eaten at almost every meal, and by the time I 
located in Nebraska I found myself a sufferer 
from indigestion and its attendant ills—dis- 
tress and pains after meals, an almost constant 
headache, dull, heavy sleepiness by day and 
sleeplessness at night, loss of flesh, impaired 
memory, ete. 

“*T was rapidly becoming incapacitated for 
business, when a valued friend suggested a 
change in my diet, the abandonment of heavy, 
rich stuff and the use of Grape-Nuts food. I 
followed the good advice and shall always be 
thankful that I did so. 

‘* Whatever may be the experience of others, 
the beneficial effects of the change were ap- 
parent in my case almost immediately. My 
stomach, which had rejected other food for 
so long, took to Grape-Nuts most kindly; in a 
day or two my headache was gone, I began to 
sleep healthfully and before a week was out 
the scales showed that my lost weight was 
coming back. My memory was restored with 
the renewed vigor that I felt in body and 
mind. For three years now Grape-Nuts food 
has kept me in prime condition, and I propose 
it shall for the rest of my days. 

** And by the way, my 2) year old baby is as 
fond of Grape- Nuts as I am, always insists on 
having it. It keeps her as healthy and hearty 
as they make them.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 





to the attention of every community, and urge 
that they be tested. 

The “‘church census” is increasingly com- 
mon. Its methods are open to improvement. 
Its results are disappointing. But it is a 
wholesome recognition of the obligation to 
work together, and to know and reach the 
entire community. Three plans are followed. 
The Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
has assisted a number of cities to make a 
canvass in one day by a large number of vol- 
unteers. One of the best was made in Worces- 
ter, where, to cite one result, a large church 
completely reproduced its calling list, lost in 
a change of pastorate. The second plan is to 
employ one expert visitor to cover the whole 
territory gradually. Though the impression 
upon the public is fainter, returns are more 
accurate and homogeneous. Thus the Con- 
necticut Bible Society canvassed Bridgeport 
in two years, out of a population of 75,549 find- 
ing 40,677 Protestants, of whom 9.3 per cent. 
were without preference. A third, described 
elsewhere in this number, is the Providence 
Parish Plan, now being imtroduced into Paw- 
tucket and Worcester, which seeks perma- 
nence. 

The tendency is: also manifested in attempts 
to secure comity in church extension. The 
need is apparent. The writer, the other day, 
stumbled upon a village where there are two 
English churches with congregations of about 
fourteen; two Swedish churches from one of 
which a third had just split, and the only resi- 
dent pastor was the priest! The Maine Inter- 
denominational Commission has made so fine 
a record in the arbitration of such cases that 
sometimes a year has passed without a single 
complaint, and similar commissions have been 
established in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
The Rhode Island and Massachusetts federa- 
tions, combining in the employment of a field 
secretary, are taking a thorough survey of 
their fields to discover cases of overlapping 
or neglect, by a list of all aided churches ar- 
ranged by towns and counties, with member- 
ship, amount of aid, population, total and 
foreign, and number of churches in each. 
Upon the basis of these facts denominational 
authorities have been invited to a conference. 
The value of simple acquaintance with each 
other’s work and personality has already been 
felt. Denominational secretaries are found 
cordially sympathetic. Said one, ‘‘ We shall 
soon be ready for the radical step of refusing 
aid to any enterprise disapproved by the fed- 
eration.”’ It is too soon to cite results in these 
states. Buta beginning has been made. Rr. 





Temptations of a Diplomat 


Secretary Hay greatly enjoyed the joke 
whose point was aimed at himself. He 
athered the best cartoons in which he 
a and gleefully showed them to his 
ends. While he was Secretary of State, 
one of his closest friends, before starting 
on a world-tour, said to him, ** Now, I’m 
not going to call on our representatives 
abroad ; you know how such things bore 


“ But it’s your duty to call; and, besides, 


you'll get a lot of fun out of it. When 
you’re at —— our representative will say 
to you: ‘Now, Mr. X-—, [ never expected 


to be in the di-plomatic service, but 
McKinley—that’s the President, you 
know—he sent for me, and sez he, “I 
must have a first rate man at ——, and you 
must go.’’ And I sez to him, sez I, ‘‘ I can’t 
do it.”” But my friends got around me, 
and they sez, ‘‘Jedge, you must go and 
serve your kentry.’’ So here I be in the 
di-plomatic service, and I wish to gracious 
I was to hum,’”’ 

On Mr. X——’s return, he said to Sec- 
retary Hay, ‘‘ Well, it all turned out pre- 
cisely as you said it would at —.” The 
friend to whom this was told said, “Well, 
Mr. Secretary, that’s a ee story ; but 
how did you know it would turn out that 
way?” “O, I had to bite my tongue 
all the time I was in England to keep 
from saying that about myself.” —Sunday 
School Times. 
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We Have Never % 
Paid Less Than 4 


Established over 12 years, 
our business has steadily PER YEAR 
progressed, and during this 
time our Company has earned a reputation for 
reliability and prompt dealing not surpassed 
by any institution of its kind. Our business is 
conducted under the supervision of the New 
York Banking Department, by whom it is 
examined each year. 

Your savings invested with us will earn 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


reckoned for every day left with us. You may 
start at any time, withdraw when you desire. 
Earnings compounded semi-annually, or re- 
mitted by check, if preferred. 

Your money always subject to your control 
if desired for other purposes. 

Full particulars with letters of indorsement 
received from prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional and business men, on whose savings 
we have never paid less than 5%, will be sent 





to any one interested. WRITE TODAY. 


Assets - - + $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CoO. 


12 Times Building, Broadway 
New York City 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the “ Garden Spot,” agricul- 
turally speaking, of North Missouri and Southern 
lowa. 


Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 


Interest and principal collected and remitted 
without costs of any kind. No better Investments 
in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss of a cent of 
interest or principal for a client, and no client has 
ever had to take a foot of land under foreclosure. 
If you have any sums from $200 up you want 
safely invested, write me today and mention this 
paper. 

B. H. BONFOEY, Unionville, Mo. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 
7% on your money, in amounts of $100 and 

















Lawrence, Kansas. 





O upwards. Business established in 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 3oc¥47FR St) 


PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 








is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin @ Co., New York. 








*GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSES ar 


DRUSGISTR ori ary St, Bos Ym 

















G ) 
Uy Nabisco Sugar Wafers in a. ten cent 


tin. 
Nabisco, in the larger tins, have long been a charm- 


ing necessity at feasts and formal occasions, and a wel- 


come delight on thousands of tables throughout the land. 


In this new tin of medium size, ‘they furnish just 
the convenient quantity for the afternoon tea. the little 


dessert, the thousand simple refreshments of social life. 


To realize fully what a perfect confection should be, 
eat Nabisco in the flavor of your choice: Vanilla or 


Chocolate. 


Festino— Another fairy-like confection with the out- 
ward appearance of an almond, hiding within its fragile 


shell a delightsome kernel of delicately-flavored cream 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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